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N. Y. SEASON GIVEN 
LIVELY IMPETUS 
BY ORCHESTRAS 


Philadelphians and State Sym- 
phony Forces Inaugurate 
Their New York Concerts— 
Holst’s “Japanese” Suite 





and Bartok’s “Two Por- 
traits” Given First Time 
Performances, Former by 


Stokowski, Latter ‘by 
Dohnanyi, as Novelties of 
Introductory Programs— 
Lucrezia Bori Soloist of 
Program at Which Tribute 
Is Paid to Johann Strauss 


DDING new fuel to the conflagra- 
tory musical fires with which 
New York’s ear-minded expect to keep 
themselves warm in a season when 
little lumps of unesthetic anthracite 
have taken on the aspect of precious 
stones, two additionai orchestras have 
brought the glow of symphonic art to 
Carnegie Hall. 

As already chronicled, it was Willem 
Mengelberg and those veteran furnace- 
tenders, the players of the Philharmonic, 
who opened the draughts and applied the 
first match. Close on their heels have 
come the extramural Stokowskians, 
carrying their coals to the orchestral 
Newcastle, a little in advance of the 
State Symphonists, who have imported 
Ernst von Dohnanyi to fan the flames 
a little higher through the bellows of a 
new and aggressive personality. 

The Philadelphians returned the ne 
plus ultra of American orchestras, the 
last word in sumptuosity of tone, and 
directed by the most excitative of con- 
temporary conductors. The State forces, 
now entering upon their third season, 
asserted a new and highly reassuring 
spirit under their Hungarian leader; a 
spirit that augured for concerts of a 
very different order from those of the 
latter part of last season when this 
ensemble had sunk to a nadir of per- 
functory playing. 

It was no easy task for Mr. Dohnanyi 
to make the sterling impression he did 
with an organization hitherto appraised 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
WINS FRESH HONORS 


Season Opens With Demonstration 





of Enthusiasm 


DETROIT, Oct. 24.—Flowers, curtain 
calls and torrents of applause marked 
the opening of the season on Oct. 15, 
when the Detroit Symphony gave the 
first of its subscription concerts in Or- 
chestra Hall. 

The orchestra shared honors with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, for 
1ever has it been heard to such advan- 
tage in the fall. The series of summer 
concerts on Belle Isle have proved fruit- 
‘ul, for there is a mellow blend of tone 
and a polished ensemble not usually dis- 
cernible so early in the season. 

The symphony was the fourth of 
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NATIVE MUSIC BOOKED FOR CONVENTION 
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DAYTON, OHIO, Oct. 24.—American 
composers, including Edgar Stillman 
Kelley and Louis Victor Saar, are 


scheduled to appear at the forty-seventh 
annual convention of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association, to be held in 
this city, Dec. 28 to 30. 

Many phases of music will be dealt 
with. Charles S. Skilton, of Lawrence, 
Kan., composer and authority on Ameri- 
can Indian music, will speak on that 


subject. Ursula Greville, editor of The 
Sackbut, London, England, will deal 
with ‘Modern British Song.” John 


Finley Williamson, leader of the Dayton 
Westminster Choir, will speak on choir 
music. George A. Wedge, of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia, will tell 
the members attending the convention 
facts about sight-singing, ear-training 
and keyboard harmony. 

Teachers of music who will appear 
include: Oscar Saenger, New York; Mrs. 
Crosby Adams, Montreal, N. C.; Will 
Earhart, Pittsburgh; Sidney Silber, 
Chicago; Jacob Kwalwasser, Iowa City; 
Lawrence Erb, New London, Conn.; 
William Breach, Winston-Salem, N. C 
Palmer Christian, Ann Arbor, 


°9 


Mich.; 


1879. 


H. H. Bellamann, Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, New York; Donald Fer- 
guson, Minneapolis; Peter W. Dykema, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York; Lota M. Spell,. University 
of Texas; E. H. Wilcox, University of 
North Dakota, and David Stanley Smith, 
Yale University. 

Other items on the program, as an- 
nounced by Leon R. Maxwell, president, 
are the following papers: “The Psy- 
chology of Reading Music,” Raymond H. 
Stetson, professor of psychology, Oberlin 
College; “Music in a Liberal Arts 
Course,” W. W. Boyd, Western College 
for Women, Oxford, Ohio; “Material for 
Early Pianistic Training,’ Louise Robyn, 
Chicago; “Improvisation—Its History 
and Use in Modern Music Study,” James 
H. Hall, professor of music _ history, 
Oberlin College; “A Forward Look in 
American Composition,” Howard Han- 
son, Eastman School of Music, Roches- 
ter, New York. 

Headquarters will be at Hotel Miami. 
The local committee is under the leader- 
ship of Charles M. Kelso. A concert by 
the Westminster Choir, under Mr. Wil- 
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THRONGS ATTEND 
THREE SERIES OF 
OPERA ON COAST 


Los Angeles Applauds Two 
Seasons of Lyric Drama by 
Noted Artists — Richard 
Hageman Conducts Series 
Given by Civic Association, 
Including ‘“ Navarraise, ” 
“Lakmé” and Other Works 
—California Opera Com- 
pany, Under Gaetano Me- 
rola, Sponsors Seven Per- 
formances — San _» Diego 
Attends Three Representa- 
tions by Municipal Group 





OS ANGELES, Oct. 24.—The con- 
clusion of Los Angeles’ two opera 
series brought notable events. “The 
present month was probably the rich- 
est feast of lyric drama ever enjoyed 
in this city. The Los Angeles Opera 
Association, under the conductorship 
of Richard Hageman, presented out- 
° ° ‘ e ” . , 
standing casts in “Aida,” “Rigoletto,’ 
“Lakmé,” “Carmen,” “Navarraise” 
and “Cavalleria,” at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

The season was opened with a gala 
performance of “Aida,” with a cast in- 
cluding Rosa Raisa, superbly effective in 
the title réle. Kathryn Meisle, as 
Amneris, made her local début with 
much _— success. Ulysses Lappas as 
Radames was an impressive hero. Gia- 
como Rimini as Amonasro added his- 
trionic vigor to the performance. Others 
heard were Edouard Cotreuil, an excel- 
lent Ramfis, and Giuseppe La Puma as 
the King. This was a most auspicious 
opening of the series. Mr. Hageman 
conducted in this and subsequent works 
with much authority and superb musi- 
cianship. . 

Maria Kurenko, Russian coloratura 
soprano, in her American début, dis- 
closed charm of voice and magnetic 
personality as Gilda in “Rigoletto, 
Vicente Ballester was a powerful Jester, 
and Charles Hackett gained success as 
the Duke, singing with great beauty. 

Alice Gentle’s impersonation of Car- 
men was a high light of the series, 
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STOCK FORCES BEGIN 
THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Chicagoans Give Dohnanyi Suite in 








Initial Concert 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony’s first program of its thirty-fifth 
year, given at Orchestra Hall on Oct. 16 
and repeated the following evening, con- 
tained the Overture to Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute’; Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony, played in memory of the late 
Victor F. Lawson, for thirty-four years 
a member of the Orchestral Association, 
Ernst von Dohnanyi’s Suite for orches- 
tra, and Wagner’s Prelude to “Meister- 
singer.” ; 

The orchestra was greeted by capacity 
audiences at both hearings of the pro- 
gram. Frederick Stock, conducting, was 
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Federated Music Clubs to Award Prizes; 
Board Meeting Called in Philadelphia 
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HILADELPHIA, Oct. 24.—Simultan- 

eously with the call for a meeting of 
the board of directors of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in this city 
from Nov. 2 to 6, the tenth prize com- 
petitions for American composers are 
announced by the organization. 

As already reported in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the Federation will award 
a prize of $1,000 for a symphony or sym- 
phonic poem, by a donor who prefers to 
remain anonymous; another of $100 for 
a ’cello solo work, given by the St. 
Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, and a 
third of $100 for a song, by a woman 
member of the Federation, to be donated 
by Mrs. J. R. Custer of Chicago. 


In addition, a prize of $500 for a 
choral composition for mixed voices will 
be awarded. The donor’s name is not 
announced. 

The compositions awarded prizes will 
be performed at the fifteenth biennial 
in Chicago, in the spring of 1927. 

Judges of national reputation will be 
chosen. 

The Federation will instruct the 
judges to reject any composition that 


does not meet their requirements, and 
prizes will be awarded or withheld ac- 
cording to the unanimous vote of the 
judges in each class. In case of dis- 
agreement the chairman reserves the 
right to appoint an additional judge, 
whose decision will be final. 

Gertrude Ross, of Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the Department of Ameri- 
can Composers. 

The meeting of the national board of 
directors is called in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of discussing general plans 
and policies of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel will be 
headquarters during the sessions. The 
sessions will open Monday morning, 
Nov. 2 at 9:30 o’clock. Reports from 
all officers and tentative plans from all 
department and committee chairmen are 
expected to be made. 

Hospitality will be extended at this 
time to the national board by the 
Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Samuel W. Cooper, president; the 
Philadelphia Music Club, Mrs. Edwin 
Watrous, president; the Civic Opera 
Company, Mrs. Henry M. Tracey, presi- 
dent, and the National Board Members, 
Mrs. Benjamin Maschal, Frances E. 
Clark and their coworkers. 





CHICAGO ANNOUNCES INITIAL OPERAS 
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ICAGO, Oct. 24.—The Chicago Civic 

Opera has announced the program 
for its first week. On the opening night, 
Tuesday, Nov. 3, Strauss’ “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” will be given its first local 
production, with Olga Forrai, Rosa 
Raisa, Edith Mason, and Alexander 
Kipnis in the leading réles. Giorgio 
Polacco, musical director, will conduct. 


Among the singers of other parts 
Theodore Ritch, tenor; Devora Nad- 
wordney, mezzo-soprano, and Clara 


Shear, soprano, will make their débuts 
as members of the Auditorium per- 
sonnel. 

“Manon Lescaut” will be given its 
first performance by the Civic Opera on 
the second night, with Claudia Muzio, 
Antonio Cortis and Giacomo Rimini in 
leading réles. Ernesto Torti, baritone, 
will make his American début at this 


performance, and Roberto Moranzoni 
will conduct. 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, mezzo-con- 


tralto, will make the first of several 
guest appearances in the Thursday even- 


ing performance of “Carmen.” Alice 
D’Hermanoy, Fernand Ansseau, José 
Mojica, Edouard Cotreuil and Mr. Kip- 
nis will also sing. Gabriel Grovlez, for- 
merly conductor at the Auditorium, has 
been reengaged by the company, and 
will make his first appearance of the 
season at this performance. 

There will be no Friday evening sub- 
scription performances. The “Masked 
Ball” will be revived on Saturday after- 
noon, and in this opera Robert Steel, 
the young American baritone, will make 
his début. Miss Raisa, Charles Marsha'l 
and Cyrena Van Gordon will have other 
leading réles. 

Henry G. Weber, the young Chicagoan, 
will conduct the Saturday evening per- 
formance of “Rigoletto,” to be sung 
by Miss Mason, Charles Hackett, Cesare 





Reiner Invited to Conduct 
Opera in Budapest 


INCINNATI, Oct. 24.—An in- 

vitation to conduct three per- 
formances in the Royal Opera 
House, Budapest, next May, has 
been extended to Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. One opera mentioned is 
“Die Walkiire;” another is “Meis- 
tersinger.” It is expected Mr. 
Reiner will accept the invitation. 
Budapest is his native city, but he 
has not visited it in eight years. 
Nor has he, in this period, seen his 
mother, who lives there. His last 
concert for the season in Cincin- 
nati will be given on April 23. 








Formichi, Antonio Nicolich and others. 

A special performance of “Traviata” 
on Sunday afternoon will be given by 
Miss Muzio and Mr. Cortis, and will 
also afford Richard Bonelli, another 
American baritone, his début as the elder 
Germont. 

The first week closes with the Monday 
night’s “Martha,” to be sung by Miss 
Mason, Tito Schipa, Irene Pavloska, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, Vittorio Trevisan and 
others. 

Serge Oukrainsky and the corps de 
ballet will be seen in various of the 
operas scheduled for the first week. An- 
other item of interest is the engagement 
of Charles Moore as stage director. Mr. 
Moore, who took his work in hand on 
Oct. 16, is a Scot, and comes to America 
from the Landestheater in Darmstadt, 
Germany. His skill will be revealed in 
the opening performance of “Rosen- 
kavalier.” 

Miss D’Alvarez will not confine her 
guest performances to “Carmen,” but 
will also be heard in “Samson et Dalila” 
and in “Hérediade.” Another guest of 
interest will be Titta Ruffo, who was 
some years ago a sensational member of 
the Chicago forces. 





Gustav Klemm Named Orchestral Con- 
ductor for Baltimore Radio Series 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 24.—Frederick R. 
Huber, director of broadcasting at 
WBAL, Baltimore’s new station, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Gustav 
Klemm as conductor of the concert or- 
chestra, which will be a permanent fea- 
ture of the station. It is planned for 
Mr. Klemm to give a “twilight concert” 
every Sunday evening, the program to 
consist of popular concert numbers with 
occasionally a movement or two from 
familiar symphonies. American com- 
posers’ works will be played. Arrange- 
ments are now being made to give some 
compositions their first performance 
over WBAL. The concertmaster will be 
Max Rosenstein, of the Baltimore 
Symphony. 


N. Y. Philharmonic to Visit Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 24.—The Philhar- 
monic of New York will give three 
concerts under Mengelberg and Furt- 
wangler on Monday nights, Nov. 30, 
Jan. 4, and March 8. This will make 
at least five visits of the Philharmonic, 
as it is to play for the local Philharmonic 
Society and for the Philadelphia Forum 
at private concerts. W. R. Murpny. 








Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Opens Season 


OS ANGELES, Oct. 25.—The 

opening concerts of the seventh - 
season by the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, on Oct. 23 and 24, found 
the orchestra in excellent form 
under Walter Henry Rothwell. 
Following an impassioned reading 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and a Mendelssohn Scherzo, Al- 
fredo Casella’s “Italian” Rhapsody 


had its first hearing. Another 
novelty was “Fragment of the 
Apocalypse” by Liadoff. This 


symphonic picture by the Russian 
composer is based on the Revela- 
tions of St. John and depicts Last 
Judgment scenes. Though bril- 
liantly orchestrated, the work is 
not particularly original and 
shows distinct influences of Wag- 
ner in orchestration, harmony and 
themes. 
BRUNO Davin USSHER. 


JUILLIARD NAMES 
FELLOWSHIP LIST 


Awards Advanced Instruction 
To Forty-Nine of 230 
Candidates 


The award of fellowships for advanced 
instruction at its graduate school in New 
York has been published by the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation. The board of 
examiners, including Richard Aldrich, 


Chalmers Clifton, Olin Downes, Law- 
rence Gilman, Henry Hadley, Charles 
Martin Loeffler, and Henry Bellamann, 
selected forty-nine of the 230 students 
that appeared at the fall examination. 

The students to whom fellowships 
were awarded are: 

Singers—Ethel Aaron, New York; 
Dagmar Anderson, Minneapolis; Ethel 
Brown, Los Angeles; Thomas Burton, 
College Point, Queens; Murella Cianci, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; H. Hall Clovis, Omaha, 
Neb.; Marion Costello, Brooklyn; Grace 
Divine, New York; Mazona Don, New 
York; Viola Hailes, Albany; Katherine 
Hemmeter, Medina, Ohio; Mary John- 
son, Salisbury, Md.; Sylvia June, New 
York; Adeline Moss, San Diego; Vera 
Neely, Laramie, Wyo.; Pearl Pickens, 
Lebo, Kan.; Ruth Shaffner, Los Angeles; 
Edgar Welsh, Milton, Del. 

Pianists—Ida Bilfelt, Brooklyn; Carl 
Buchman, Cleveland; Marion Carley, 
Nashua, H.; Mary Craig, Como, 
Miss.; Edna Feldman, St. Louis; Ruth 
Fischman, New York; Vittorio Giannini, 
Philadelphia; Eleanor Gray, Bradford, 
Pa.; Frances Hall, Erie, Pa.; Will Hum- 
ble, Joplin, Mo.; C. Wendell Keeney, Buf- 
falo; Cornelia Lampton, Chicago; Han- 
nah Lefkowitz, New York; Marjorie 
Mathis, Portland, Me.; Edwin McArthur, 
Denver; Samuel Morgenstern, Cincin- 
nati; Viola Peters, New York; Blanche 
Salomon, New York; Pauline Sternlicht, 








eee 








New York; Helen Wakelin, Holyoke, 
Mass. 
Violinists—Lucrezia Avella, New 


York; Deborah Frank, New York; Vit- 
torio Giannini, Philadelphia; Moses 
Levene, Brooklyn; Grace Purcell, East- 
hampton, Mass.; Lucile Turner, Union- 
ville, Mo. 

’Cellists—Ana Drittel, Brooklyn; John 
A. Finckel, Washington; Sandor Szat- 
mary, Boston. 

Composition—Amedeo De Filippi, Co- 
rona, Queens; Beatrice Fenner, Los An- 
geles. 





Suits Against Chicago Musical College 
Are Settled 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Two suits filed by 
Adolph Muhlmann, former instructor in 
the Chicago Musical College, against the 
college and its manager, Carl D. Kinsey, 
were settled out of court on Oct. 13. 
The suits, totaling $115,000, were settled 
for $3750. 
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—— “METROPOLITAN HAS 


RECORD SEAT SALE 


Opening List Announced 
for Eighteenth Season 
Under Mr. Gatti 


Seats for the season of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, which will open 
on Monday evening, Nov. 2, with “Gio- 
conda,” have had a larger advance de- 
mand by subscription than in any pre- 
vious season. The eighteenth year of 
the institution under the general man- 
agement of Giulio Gatti-Casazza bids 
fair to establish a precedent in “stand- 
ing room only” houses, despite the slight 
advance in prices announced for the or- 
chestra, orchestra circle and dress circle. 
Virtually the only seats now left for sale 
at the box-office are a few in the last 
row of the orchestra and certain ones 
in the three balconies. The subscription 
is unofficially estimated at about $2,500,- 
000. 

The répertoire for the opening week 
has been announced by the management 
as follows: Monday evening, Nov. 2, 


“La Gioconda,” sung by Mmes. Ponselle, 
Gordon and Alcock and Messrs. Gigli, 
Danise, Mardones, Ananian, Paltrinieri, 
Reschiglian and Gabor. Mr. Serafin 
will conduct. 

“Bohéme” will be given on election 
night, with Mmes. Alda and Hunter and 
Messrs. Johnson, DeLuca, Didur, Picco, 





Malatesta, Ananian, Reschiglian and 
Altglass. Mr. Papi, conductor. 
“Tosca,” Wednesday, with Mmes. 


Jeritza and Bonetti and Messrs. Cham- 


lee, Scotti, Malatesta, Ananian, Pal- 
trinieri, Reschiglian and Picco. Mr. 
Serafin, conductor. 

“Pelléas et Mélisande,” Thursday, 


with Mmes. Bori, Howard and Hunter 
and Messrs. Johnson, Whitehill, Rothier, 
and Ananian. Mr. Hasselmans, con- 
ductor. 

“Fedora,” Friday, with Mmes. Jeritza, 
Guilford, Alcock and Dalossy and 
Messrs. Martinelli, Scotti, Martino, 
Gustafson, Ananian, Bada, Picco and 
Paltrinieri. Mr. Papi, conductor. 

Two novelties, “Der Barbier von Bag- 
dad” (in German), by Cornelius, and 
“L’Heure Espagnole*’ (in French), by 
Ravel—the former only given a few 
times thirty-five years ago, and the 
latter never before given in the Metro- 
politan Opera House—have been re- 
served for the first Saturday matinée. 
The former will be sung by Mmes. Reth- 
berg and Bourskaya and Messrs. Laub- 
enthal, Bender, Schutzendorf, Meader, 
Altglass, Bloch, Paltrinieri, Gabor, Ana- 
nian and Reschiglian; Mr. Bodanzky, 
conductor; stage manager, Samuel 
Thewman; chorus master, Giulio Setti; 
scenery by Joseph Urban. 

The latter opera will be sung by Mme. 
Bori and Messrs. Errolle, Tibbett, Didur 
and Bada. Mr. Hasselmans, conductor; 
stage manager, Wilhelm von Wymetal; 
scenery by Joseph Novak. 


“Africana,” Saturday night, with 
Mmes. Ponselle, Mario and Wakefield 
and Messrs. Gigli, DeLuca, Rothier, 


Martino, Ananian, Paltrinieri, Altglass 
and Reschiglian. Mr. Serafin, conductor. 

“Aida” will open the Brooklyn Grand 
Opera season at the Academy of Music 
on Election Night with Mmes. Rethberg, 
Matzenauer and Wells and Messrs. Mar- 
tinelli, Danise, Mardones, Gustafson and 
Bada. Miss Rudolph will dance and Mr. 
Serafin, conduct. 


Syracuse Symphony Opens Year 
with Series Sold Out 


YRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 25.— 

The initial concert of the sea- 
son by the Syracuse Symphony, 
under Vladimir Shavitch, conduc- 
tor, was given on Oct. 24 before 
a capacity audience. The Satur- 
day subscription series has been 
sold out for the entire season. Mr. 
Shavitch had an ovation after the 
conclusion of Berlioz’ “Symphonie 
Fantastique,” which received a 
magnificent performance. Marie 
Rappold, soprano, was the soloist, 
singing “Dich Teure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser” with great effect. 
She was repeatedly recalled. 

K. D. V. PECK. 
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Solving the Problem of the American Artist at Home 


GUULAAANAIALGNI LEAL LADEN 


s7~9\N Paris American lit- 

erati sip their liqueurs 

at the Café du Déme 

and write of the wide 

‘) | open spaces of the Mid- 

dle West. In Florence 

American painters breathe Botticelli 

and draw still-lives of New England 

vegetables. But in Milan American 

singers walk through the Galleria and 

think of anything but home. For to 

every stranger and to practically all 

of its children America is the land of 

promise and opportunity. But to its 
musicians it shows a closed door. 

The writer, the painter, the sculp- 
tor are happy abroad because they 
know that, when they so choose, they 
may come home and reap honor and suc- 
cess. But the singers are bitter. They 
must stay on, wandering from Italy to 
Germany to France, Teutonizing and 
Latinizing their names, absorbing for- 
eign traditions, art, and outlook. For 
until they have reached the heights, 
their country has no room for them. 

_Ludwig Lewisohn discussed the ques- 
tion in a recent article in The Nation 
called: “Can an Artist Live in America?” 
The answer was: Nowhere else. Mr. 
Lewisohn wrote in part: “Europe is de- 
licious; Europe is adorable. Even that 
phosphorescence of decay, which today is 
the only spiritual life it has to offer, is 
not unpleasant to the natural mor- 
bidezza of the artist’s temper. ‘ 
Only, for us, this is diversion, not life, 
and not art. It is rational enough to 
wish to have been born and to have lived 
there, even though at this moment of 
time Europe is artistically most unpro- 
ductive. 

“But art needs the stuff of life; you 
cannot create out of nothing. And this 
is not our life, this is not our material. 
We can never learn it. No one can 
create out of a life that he has to per- 
ceive consciously. Our spirits are 
housed in bodies and our bodies are de- 
pendent on time and place and circum- 
stance. All artists everywhere should 
visit the countries of their dreams. But 
they must live at home!” 


The Problem of American Artists 


All very well. But if the American 
musician—more specifically, the Ameri- 
can opera singer—decides to live and 
work at home, what shall he or she do? 
Until now there has been no outlet. The 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Com- 
panies are only for the finished artist. 
With the possible exception of the San 
Carlo Opera, there have been few com- 
panies with which young singers might 
gain experience. The choice was there- 
fore inevitable: Europe. 

It is to meet this situation primarily 
that an organization has been formed 
which will offer a solution to the prob- 
lem of American art and artists: the 
American Institute of Operatic Art. 
Under the inspiration and guidance of 
Max Rabinoff, whose achievements in 
the past have included the direction of 
the Chicago and Boston operas, and the 
introduction to this country of Pavlowa, 
Mordkin, Chaliapin, Galli-Curci, and the 
Ukrainian National Chorus, the Insti- 
tute is now well under way. Its five 
basic purposes are: 

1. Establish a master-laboratory for 
the opera and allied arts which shall de- 
velop a national character distinctive of 
this country. 

2. Afford an outlet whereby Ameri- 
can singers, dancers, and _ orchestral 
players equipped for professional work 
may utilize their abilities—thus making 
it unnecessary for them to go to Europe 
for experience. 

3. Make grand opera of superior 
quality available to a large number of 
American cities and towns—through 
tours to be made by America’s Grand 
Opera Company. 

4. Provide American composers, 
dramatists, and decorative artists with 
an ideal center in which to work and ex- 
pand their resources. 

5. Collect and preserve American 
folk lore and folk music, and folk music 
of other nations, so it all may be acces- 
sible to composers and librettists. 

“The Institute,” said Mr. Rabinoff, “is 
not to be ‘another school.’ It is to be a 
laboratory—a place wherein the annual 
output of all the conservatories, all the 
music schools, all the private studios of 
the country may find a chance to be 
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Architect’s Plans of Opera House and Stadium at Stony Point. 
Inspecting His Collection of Permanent Operatic Models. 
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utilized, and the gifts of young Ameri- 
can talent brought to use and profit in 
the world. 

“There will be no teachers at the 
American Institute. There will be no 
giving of individual lessons. There will 
be directors who will mould and shape 
the trained material that is accepted 
there, but only material already trained 
and fitted for effective use will find ac- 
ceptance. 

‘“‘We have had thus far 317 applicants 
from American artists abroad, some of 
whom have been waiting many years for 
the opportunity to return to their native 
country. Next May, when the Institute 
formally opens, they will come here and 
be tested for a month. Another ridicu- 
lous custom I am discarding is the sys- 
tem of auditions and snap judgments. I 
realize only too well that under the 
strain of an audition even Caruso might 
have given way to nerves. It is only by 
daily work under unobtrusive observa- 
tion that we can estimate the true worth 
of an artist. 

“The applicants found qualified for 
grand opera will be enrolled as members 
of the company and contracts at full 
professional rates will be given them 
for the season. They will be assigned 
to such places as their gifts, their train- 
ing, and their experience entitle them. 
Applicants found lacking in every essen- 
tial for a grand opera career will have 
this pointed out to them and be told to 
return home for additional study. 
Those possessing ability but not the kind 
required for grand opera will be advised 
as to activities in the fields of light 
opera, concert, and similar work.” 


4n Ideal Location 


The new institution is situated at 
Stony Point, thirty miles up the Hudson, 
a spot near enough to New York to 
make available all the advantages of a 
big metropolis, yet far enough away and 
rustic enough in atmosphere to escape 
what Mr. Kahn described as “the artis- 
tic destructiveness of the city.” On a 
tract of thirty-five acres, the buildings 
are now being erected. They include 
every kind of structure—an opera house, 
library, scenic and decorative art stu- 
dios, rehearsal halls, costume and prop- 
erty shops, dormitories and _ cottages, 
central dining rooms and kitchens, and 
administrative offices. 

It is expected that all the buildings 
will be ready for use this year. At that 
time the directing experts, together with 
their assistants, will be assembled. This 


Max Rabinoff, Founder of the Institute, 
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staff will be made up of American and 
foreign men and women who are recog- 
nized as authorities in their particular 
lines of work in opera and its allied 
arts. The assistants will in every in- 
stance be Americans—Americans whose 
abilities qualify them for such positions, 
and whom the experience thus acquired 
will fit for leadership in subsequent sea- 
sons. 

Not only singers, however, are to be 
aided. Composers and librettists are 
being urged to come to Stony Point 
where they will find at their disposal 
material covering any historic period or 
any locale to be used in the creation of 
any opera book and music. The con- 
stant advice of authorities on every 
phase of opera production—choral, in- 
strumental, scenic and terpsichorean— 
will be at hand. 

Then, when the score is completed, 
orchestral performance of it may be had, 
corrections, eliminations and additions 
may be made, and in this way the work 
prepared for submission to the public 
and critical judgment. 

Those, too, gifted in the designing of 
scenery, of costumes, or of properties 
for stage use, anyone who has talent 
along the lines of solving the problems of 
stage lighting and other technical mat- 
ters in the theater, will here find place 
and opportunity to develop himself in 
his particular field. 

Just as the Institute, its working staff 
and personnel is to be gradually Ameri- 
canized, thus much of the repertory it- 
self is gradually to be brought into the 
vernacular. Each year at least one 
opera by an American and one opera 
translated into English will be pre- 
sented, the remainder of the repertory 
consisting of standard works sung in 
the language in which they were com- 
posed. In this way grand opera in the 
vernacular will be gradually brought to 
the American public and opportunity of- 
fered to the creative talent of the 
country. 

The directors who form the national 
board of the Institute are Templeton 
Crocker, Francis E. Drury, Havrah 
Hubbard, James G. McNary, Philip 
Miner, Arthur J. Morris, Willard V. 
King, Kenneth O’Brien, George Henry 
Payne, Benjamin Prince, Max Rabinoff, 
Joseph Riter, Charles H. Sabin, William 
Rhinelander Stewart, Jr., L. I. Thomas, 
Allen Wardwell, George E. Warren, and 
Archibald R. Watson. 

Otto H. Kahn heads the advisory com- 
mittee as chairman and prominent mem- 
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bers of this committee are Mrs. Vincent 
Astor, C. F. Ahlstrom, Edward F. 
Albee, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, David 
Belasco, Paul J. Bonwit, William C. 
Breed, Anson W. Burchard, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Frederick H. Ecker, 
Mrs. Newbold Leroy Edgar, William B. 
Osgood Field, Col. Michael Friedsam, 
James W. Gerard, Mrs. Henry Ham- 
mond, Charles Hayden, Paul M. Herzog, 
Murray Hoffman, Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes, Louis Horowitz, Mrs. Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, Huger W. Jervey, 
Ralph Jones, Louis G. Kaufman, Jesse 
L. Lasky, Ivy L. Lee, Sophie Irene Loeb, 
Frederick MacMonnies, Neysa Moran 
McMein, Frank A. Munsey, Condé Nast, 
Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs, Mrs. H. Fairfield 
Osborn, Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Prof. 
Michael Pupin, Rev. Dr. Randolph Ray, 


Mrs. Norman P. Ream, Rev. Dr. Karl 
Reiland, Duchesse de _ Richelieu, E. 
Moore Robinson, Walter Scott, Arthur 


S. Somers, Ronald Tree, D. Everett 

Waid, Col. Creighton Webb, and Henry 

Rogers Winthrop. 
Concert Tour Announced 

As a forerunner and exemplification 
of the various forms of art which will 
be featured in the activities of the 
American Institute, an entertainment, 
the Stony Point Ensemble, will be sent 
on tour this winter. It will include 
vocal, instrumental, and terpsichorean 
features, with Thomas Wilfred’s Clavi- 
lux supplying scenic backgrounds of 
light-in-motion, and a “vocal symphony 
orchestra,” trained by Alexander Ko- 
shetz, supplanting the usual orchestra 
in furnishing accompaniments for the 
ballet numbers. 

Two American dancers, 
and Cecile D’Andrea, will appear; two 
American singers, Jeanne Palmer, so- 
prano, and Clara Brookhurst, contralto; 
and a young American violinist, Benno 
Rabinoff. The program to be presented 
marks the first coast to coast tour ar- 
ranged and sponsored by the American 
Institute of Operatic Art. Next season 
it will have a successor in the grand 
opera organization. 

On Nov. 10 the Stony Point Ensemble 
will appear at the Metropolitan Opera 


Maud Allan 


House, and from there proceed to one 
hundred cities throughout the United 
States. In this way the country will 


begin to learn artistically what it has 
always acknowledged sentimentally-— 
that there’s no place like home—and act 
accordingly. DORLE JARMEL, 
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Favorite Artists Fill Week's Concert Schedule 
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Pianists and Singers Vie for 
First Place in List of 
Musical Events — Four 
Metropolitan Stars Heard 
in Recital Programs—Two 
Ensemble Concerts Draw 
Interested Audiences-—Sev- 
eral Débutants Show 


Promise 


N spite of the fact that 
October is nearly at an 
end, the concert ‘season 
did not burst into full 
blossom until last week, 
7 when the average for 

this time of the year was reached. 

Among the recitalists, John McCor- 

mack was heard in his only New York 

appearance of the season, and Flor- 
ence Easton, Joan Ruth, Margaret 

Matzenauer and Amelita Galli-Curci, 

all members of the Metropolitan, and 

Mabel Garrison, an ex-member of the 

company, were all heard in song pro- 

grams. The pianists included E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, Francis Moore, Josef 

Lhevinne and Guy Maier, as well as 

others less well known. Francis Mac- 

millen and Sascha Jacobsen headed the 
violinists. 


Donald Tovey, British Pianist 


The Three B’s plus a modicum of 
Schubert formed the piano recital given 
on the afternoon of Oct. 19, by Donald 
Francis Tovey, British pianist. 

Since Harold Samuel gave what was 
practically a revival of Bach’s D Major 
Partita last season, that work has taken 
the place as favorite, formerly occupied 
by its fellow in B Flat. Professor Tovey 
gave an interesting though academic 
reading of the work; the fact that— 
whoever the pianist—this Partita is 
always more interesting than thrilling, 
leads one to suspect that artists of the 
piano were fully justified in their first 
choice. 

From the beginning of his second 
group until the end of a somewhat trying 
list, Professor Tovey’s performance was 
of unusual excellence. Beautiful phras- 
ing, nicely gauged dynamics and tonal 
caress were demonstrated in Beethoven’s 
F Sharp Sonata, dedicated to Thérése 
von Brunswick, and in two Schubert Im- 
promptus—those in C Minor and A Flat, 
the latter delivered with invigorating 
crispness of touch which, however, never 
marred the cantilena of the theme. 
Brahms’ C Major Sonata, played with a 
musicianship that scorned technical dis- 
play, completed the program. W. S. 





James Woodside, Baritone 


Early American songs, modern Ger- 
man songs, French songs, American 
settings of Tagore poems, and standard 
lieder of Schubert, the two Wolfs and 
Jensen followed one another in this some- 
what unusual sequence at the recital 
which James Woodside, accompanied by 
Walter Golde, gave in Town Hall the 
evening of Oct. 19. 

There was no lack of contrast between 
these groups and between individual 
numbers, so far as choice of material 
was concerned. Schénberg’s “Dank,” a 
“gloomy, darkly penetrating” apostro- 
phe, which (to quote its text) quickened 
“with an obscure sword-pain,” was many 
leagues removed from the wistful sim- 
plicity of the Foster-Milligan “Jeanie 
with the Light Brown Hair.” Strange 
group-fellows, also, were Ladmirault’s 
arrangement of the Bréton folk song, 
“Margoton,” and Ernest Bloch’s “La 
Vagabonde,” in which a composer com- 
monly regarded as strikingly original 
has given us what might have been a lost 
page from “Pelléas.” 

Doubtless the Hageman, Carpenter and 
Horsman adaptations of Tagore were of 
closer kinship, and there were Marx and 
Juergen songs to give Schénberg fitting 
company. 

Mr. Woodside, whose well managed 
baritone voice was remembered 
pleasurably from a recital last year, 
sang his numbers with unfailing insight 
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and taste. His range of expressiveness 
was not at all times adequate to the emo- 
tional and dramatic demands of the 
music, largely because the voice itself 
is a light one, heard to best advantage 
in a tenor-like mezza-voce. It was most 
appealing in moments of tenderness or 
gentle melancholy and least effective 
when agitation or intensity were de- 
manded of it. 

Mr. Golde’s accompaniments were what 
was to be expected of them, admirable. 
The audience was a very ee one. 

Ae 


Francis Macmillen’s Recitals 


Francis Macmillen, one of the few 
American violinists who have reached the 
top of the tree, was heard for the first 
time this season, in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 19, with Richard 
Hageman at the piano. Mr. Macmillen 
began his program with three Bach num- 
bers, a Prelude, a Gavotte and an “Ada- 
gio non Tanto,” closing the group with 
an arrangement by César Thomson of 
a Handel Passacaglia. The second num- 
ber was the Bruch D Minor Concerto, 


‘which he followed with the Brahms 


Sonata in A, and the concert ended with 
another group of shorter pieces by Bloch, 
Cortelyou, Edna Gussen and the much 
played Wieniawski Polonaise in D. 

All the qualities which have hereto- 

fore distinguished Mr. Macmillen’s play- 
ing were again noticeable, the swing 
and vim, especially, which made parts 
of the Concerto and particularly the 
Wieniawski Polonaise, of great interest. 
His Bach was fine classical playing and 
cleverly distinguished in character from 
the more modern pieces. Perhaps the 
most suave tone was in the Adagio of 
the, Concerto, though there was much of 
the same clear, resonant quality in the 
Sonata. All the modern pieces of the 
final group were well chosen, the Gussen 
“Flageolets” being enhanced by the in- 
sight with which it was given. 
: There were, of course, many encores 
in response to the insistence of a large 
audience which applauded with dis- 
crimination. Mr. Hageman’s accom- 
paniments were of his best, which is very 
good indeed! a. BD 

Mr. Macmillen, was heard again on 
Friday night, when he stepped in at the 
last minute at the Washington Irving 
High School and replaced Ethel Le- 
ginska. 

The large audience which had gathered 
for the first Artists Recital of the season 
in the People’s Symphony Concerts series 
seemed more than satisfied with the sub- 
stitution. 

His program, with the exception of 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, offered 
nothing of weight and little of artistic 
permanence, but Mr. Macmillen assorted 
the various items with such contrast 
and played them so attractively that the 
program assumed an importance justi- 
fied bv its presentation. And Mr. Mac- 
millen’s technique and tone were equal 
to all demands and he established his 
atmosphere with precision, accomplish- 
ing all this without affectation or 
mannerism. D. J. 


Isidor Gorn, Pianist 


Fleet fingers and good musicianship 
combined to justify the piano recital of 
Isidor Gorn, given in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, Oct. 19. Mr. Gorn 
began with the A Flat Sonata of Bee- 
thoven, with the Variations and Funeral 
March, and played it with good classic 
style albeit not with a huge amount of 
interest. 

A Chopin group was well chosen and 
well played. The Fantasy proved Mr. 
Gorn to have a good sense of structure 
and an intuitive good taste. His G Minor 
Ballade and C Minor Study were also 
a good deal more than mediums for the 
display of polished mechanism, while 
be B Minor Mazurka was quite delight- 
ul. 

The remainder of the program, 
through Rachmaninoff, Stojowski, De- 
bussy and Liszt to a somewhat labored 
performance of the Schubert “Marche 
Militaire,” confirmed the good im- 
pressions that had already been formed 
of Mr. Gorn’s pianism. Ww.s 


E. Robert Schmitz Plays 


Putting into effect what has been often 
proclaimed by musicians, (and with a 
great air of having said something), 
about Bach being the most “modern” of 
all, E. Robert Schmitz gave a program of 
piano music devoted to the works of the 


Eisenach master and—Claude Debussy! 

Mr. Schmitz, whose recital was given 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Oct. 
21, has long been noted for his inter- 
pretations of the Frenchman’s music. 
He is admirably adapted to be a Debussy 
player of the finest type. Smooth tech- 
nic, skillful pedaling, and knowledge of 
the coloring capabilities of the piano are 
necessary qualifications for that posi- 
tion, and Mr. Schmitz possesses them all 
in ample degree. There are probably no 
performances of “La Terrasse des 
Audiences du Clair de Lune,” of “La 
Cathedrale Engloutie,” of “Clair de 
Lune,” or of the Toccata that can sur- 
pass his. All of these numbers were 
upon Wednesday’s list and Mr. Schmitz’s 
mastery of them was again strikingly 
exhibited. Less can be said for “Feu 
d’Artifice,” which had none of the ele- 
gance and imagination that is its birth- 
right, and which was quite careless from 
the technical standpoint. 

His Bach, with the exception of a lofty 
reading of the E Flat Organ Prelude 
and Fugue transcribed by Busoni, was 
not up to Mr. Schmitz’s usual standard. 
There was too much attention given to 
methods; too much thought for weight- 
touch, for correct fingering and so on, to 
make for really inspired Bach. W. S. 


Jacobsen and Kaufman 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, and Harry 
Kaufman, pianist, combined their con- 
siderable musical competence in a pro- 
gram of sonatas in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 21. Both artists have 
times untold displayed their excellent 
musicianship and mastery of their in- 
struments. An evening such as they 


furnished on Wednesday is an unalloyed 
delight and it is to be regretted that 
such evenings are so few. 

To Beethoven’s C Minor Sonata, Op. 
30, Brahms’ G Major Sonata, and Sto- 
jowski’s Sonata in E, Messrs. Jacobsen 
and Kaufman brought their accustomed 
warmth and plastic beauty. Unusual 
piano tone and technic, as well as exalted 
conception distinguished Mr. Kaufman’s 
performances and the same can be said 
for his colleague who gave to the 
measures of the Brahms work a heart- 
warming sincerity. Both artists played 
with complete understanding and regard 
for the other’s wishes and the result was 
a sympathetic and finely conceived read- 
ing of all three works. The Stojowski 
composition proved quite lovely, with a 
dewy freshness and charm quite novel in 
this era of dissonance. C. T. C. 


Alita Alces Reappears 


Alita Alces, soprano, who has been 
heard more than once in New York, gave 
a recital in the Town Hall on the even- 
ing of Oct. 22, with Maurice La Farge 
at the piano. Mme., Alces presented a 
well chosen program which included 
songs in German, French and English, 
and an aria in Italian. 

Mme Alces’ voice impresses one as 
being a very good one. It is agreeable 
in timbre and fair in volume. The middle 
and lower registers are well produced 
but the high voice suffers from lack of 
breath support and there is also an un- 
certainty in the matter of placement. 

On the interpretative side, while the 
artist does not, as yet, show any tre- 
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All-Modernist Program Inaugurates 
New Season of League of Composers 
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NE wonders what ultra-modern music 
is coming to. Sunday afternoon in 
the Anderson Galleries the League of 
Composers sponsored a program which 
assembled so many of the neoterics that 
the audience chamber proved far too 
small. Standees put themselves and 
their neighbors to considerable discom- 
fort to hear two of the works performed 
recently at the International Festival in 
Venice and some that were being heard 
for the first time anywhere. — 

But there ended the hardships of the 
afternoon. Vainly the eager listener 
harkened for something to offend his 
ears. He couldn’t have hissed if he had 
been born goose or reptile. Horror, rage, 
dismay, nausea were all impossible. Pace, 
Toscanini! How could you have thought 
of disinfecting the opera house after 
Stravinsky or Labroca! : 

Certainly, Sunday’s importations of 
music heard at Venice were as innocent 
as kittens. Heresy though it be to say 
it, there were moments during the after- 
noon that were mildly pleasurable. As 
presented, the program was: 

Sonata for Violin and Piano (1925), 


Marion Bauer 
Mayo Wadler and Arthur Loesser 


Quartet for Strings...... Mario Labroca 
Lenox Quartet 

Two Ceech SONS. «6... 06. Vaclav Stepan 

Two Hungarian songs...... 3ela Bartok 


Isolde Bernhardt, soprano 
Irene Jacobi, accompanist 
Piano BOnGts  iacccsccccsercsseravimaky 
Nadia Reisenberg 
“JAEBDOTTION . 6.0000 sc0e Louis Gruenberg 
Foxtrot—Blues—Waltz—Syncopep 
Nadia Reisenberg 

Presumably interest was highest in the 
Stravinsky Sonata. It can, without ques- 
tion, be characterized as the weakest and 
least individual music of the program. 
But it was perfectly polite. Regarded 
as typical of the Russian composer’s 
latest manner, it attempts to hark back 
to Bach and the eighteenth century, with 
a little admixture of jazz to show that 
this is yesterday as viewed through the 
eyes of today. The composer’s instruc- 
tions are that it is to be played without 
expression. Whether Miss Reisenberg 
succeeded in doing so would be rash to 
say. She played fluently and the music 
sounded commonplace enough to be 
exactly what Stravinsky intended. It 
is fit company for his Octour and his 
Piano Concerto, and it multiplies the 
reasons for rejoicing that “L’Oiseau de 
Feu,” “Petrushka” and “Rossignol” 
were written before this expressionless 
obsession—or whatever it is that is pro- 
ducing such empty  baubles—over- 
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whelmed the most individual master of 
the day. 

The other Venetian echo, Mario La- 
broca’s quartet for strings, admirably 
delineated by the Lenox players, 
possessed a slow movement of consider- 
able charm, a grave and tranquil Adagio 
that recalled some of the old madrigals 
in its interplay of parts. The first move- 
ment had an air of jocose and boisterous 
rusticity. The last suggested that the 
composer had used up his inspiration in 
the Adagio and had to conclude as best 
he could. 

The Czech and Hungarian songs would 
not have called for any special comment 
if included in any ordinary song recital. 
Those of Stepan were of a homely folk 
character. Bartok’s had rather obvious 
humor. Singer and accompanist did 
them justice. 

The American works of the program 
provided it with further variety. The 
newly contrived Sonata which Marion 
Bauer provided for violin and piano 
would have done that, if it had been the 
only number on the program. First 
impressions are always subject to re- 
vision, but it seemed to one listener, at 
least, that Miss Bauer had succumbed 
to a desire to cram as much into this 
sonata as possible, with the result that 
it became both mannered and labored, 
to the defeat of much very skillful writ- 
ing and many individual passages of 
charm. The performance was an ex- 
cellent one, with the violin predomi- 
nating, as presumably the composer in- 
tended it should. Miss Bauer was called 
to the front of the room to acknowledge 
very cordial applause. 

Louis Gruenberg’s “Jazzberries” were 
less striking than their title. As art 
music they are, at best, inconsequential ; 
as jazz they would never cause young 
mothers to set bad examples for their 
children or ministers of the gospel to 
disgrace the cloth. It was, in all, a per- 
fectly nice afternoon. 

Leaving the galleries, one was ready 
enough to praise the League for its en 
terprise and to give thanks that there 
are progressive spirits who are resolved 
not to leave New York in darkness as to 
what is new, or newer than that, in 
music. 

But if one predominating thought is to 
be set forth as the most weighty of thos« 
forced uppermost by the music given 
at this concert, it is that, in spite of al! 
the squandering that has gone on for 
several centuries, the world is still sur- 
prisingly full of notes. 

OscaR THOMPSON. 
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Franco Alfano Will 





Finish ‘“Turandot’’ 


to Comply with Puccini's Last Wishes 
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ILAN, Oct. 4.—Little by little the 

coming season at La Scala is tak- 
ing definite shape. It was known some 
time ago that certain works would be 
included in the répertoire, but as regards 
others many conflicting rumors were 
afloat, and the management remained 
unapproachable. Recently, however, the 
Corriere della Sera of Milan, which is 
considered the official organ of La Scala, 
announced a répertoire which may be re- 
garded as practically final. 

The season will be inaugurated on 
Nov. 14 with “Trovatore.” The leading 
role will, of course, be assumed by La 
Seala favorite, Aureliano Pertile, who 
sang the part last year. This artist, 
who is the highest paid tenor in Italy, 
and the “enfant gaté” of the day, the 
idol of the Milanese public, is in reality 
a lyric tenor. Patrons of the Metropoli- 
tan remember him. And yet his choice 
of Manrico’s part is partially justified 
by the lack of any dramatic tenor in 
Italy equal to the responsibilities of the 
role. The same may be said for the 
part of Leonora. Where is the soprano 
able to do it effectively who is not en- 
gaged more remuneratively abroad? 
Such is the regrettable state of de- 
cadence existing today in lyric art in the 
very country that was its cradle. 

The big event of the season will be 
“Turandot,” planned for the spring. 
And in March or April Ida Rubinstein 
will come to La Scala for the “Martyr 
of Saint Sebastian” the poem of 
D’Annunzio set to music by Debussy. It 
will be given in the original French. 
The tragédienne created this réle in 
May of 1911, at the Théatre du Chatelet 
in Paris. She will be accompanied by 
her colleagues who appeared last winter 
in the same work at the Opéra, and the 
scenery will be the same. Mme. Rubin- 
stein will appear alternately at the 
Teatro Costanzi, where she will present 
another creation of the same _ poet, 
“Phédre.” 

Other novelties announced are Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Khovantchina,” Stravinsky’s 
“Rossignol,” and Ravel’s “L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges.”” To this may be added 
an Italian work for which negotiations 
are proceeding. 


Use Film Dragon 


It was known even last season that 
“Siegfried” and ‘“Gétterdimmerung” 
would be given this year, thus complet- 
ing the “Ring.” It is probable that the 
complete cycle will be given on four con- 
secutive nights. For the staging of 
“Siegfried,” La Scala management has 
acquired the extraordinary mechanical 
dragon which produced such a startling- 
ly realistic effect in the German film, 
“The Niebelungen,” in which Paul 
Richter starred as Siegfried. In “Gotter- 
dimmerung” cinematographic scenic 
effects have been taken over by the 
theater from the same film for the de- 
piction of Valhalla. 

The revivals will include ‘“Frei- 
schiitz,” “Faust,” “Love of Three Kings,” 
“Masked Ball,” “Loreley,” possibly, 
also, “Gioconda,”’ and two ballets, one 
of which will be “Petrouchka.” Other 
Wagner operas will be “Tristan” and 
“Meistersinger.” 

In addition, there will be Puccini’s 
“Gianni Schicchi,” “Madama Butterfly” 
and “Bohéme,” Boito’s “Nerone,” Piz- 
zetti’s “Debora e Jaele,’” Giordano’s 
“Cena della Beffe,” Zandonai’s “Cava- 
lieri di Ekebu,” Wolf-Ferrari’s “I Quat- 
tro Rusteghi,’ Gluck’s “Orfeo,” and a 
repetition of “Pelléas et Mélisande” (in 
French), in spite of the dissatisfaction 
last year of the Milanese over Debussy’s 
masterpiece, which was adjudged too 
ubdued in tint, notwithstanding that it 
was the finest performance in the entire 
season. 

Finally, there will be 
tandard works: “Aida,” “Traviata,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Falstaff,” “Andrea 
Chénier,” “Carmen,” “Hansel e Gretel,” 


the following 


and probably some others. 


At Venice Arturo Toscanini was seen 
feverishly fingering a score with Rich- 
ard Strauss, but it would be premature 





to make an announcement in this con- 
nection, 


About “Turandot” 


Speaking of “Turandot,” Riccardo 
Zandonai has not been asked to complete 
Puccini’s opera, as was stated. The an- 
nouncement is made that Franco Alfano 
has been chosen for this purpose. 

“Turandot” will receive its premiére, 
if plans proceed as anticipated, at the 
end of the coming Scala season next 
spring. At this performance the opera 
will be performed incomplete, as Puccini 
left it, that is up to the last half of the 
third act. At all subsequent perform- 
ances it will be given as finished by 
Alfano. It is too early to say whether 
the idea of the adaptor will be carried 
out at the premiére. If so, it will be 
in deference to the composer’s famous 
death-bed remark. 

The history of the third act is as fel- 
lows: In 1928, Puccini had already 
composed the vocal parts in their en- 
tirety. Furthermore, he had _ orches- 
trated the greater portion of the act, 
that is to say, up to the famous closing 
duet and finale. This accounts for pub- 
lished statements to the effect that the 
opera was finished. It will be remem- 
bered that Adami and Renato Simoni, 
the distinguished playwright and critic, 
were the two librettists of “Turandot.” 

But Puccini was not satisfied with the 
dénouement and kept turning over in his 
mind ways in which it could be improved. 
In the fall of 1923, Alfano met Puccini 
at Rome and inquired what progress he 
was making with “Turandot.” Puccini 
replied that he had not yet got what he 
wanted. He aspired to a conclusion of 
exalted poetic beauty, culminating in a 
finale of compelling dynamic power and 
sweep, and his Muse was not favorable 
to him. 

It is easy to understand Puccini’s in- 
satiability for perfection, bearing in 














Franco Alfano, to Whom Is Given the Dif. 


ficult Task of Completing Puccini’s 
“Turandot” 
mind the extreme importance in the 


story of the opera of the duet and finale. 
The plot pivots upon them. Up to this 
point the little Princess Turandot is a 
continual enigma. With the duet she 
reveals her true self. It is a surrender 
to love, a highly-sublimated love. Her 
young lover is transported at her words, 
but he scarcely knows whether he should 
interpret them as a menace of death or 
a promise of happiness. The Princess, 
trembling and ecstatic, seems trans- 
formed into something divine. And then 
solemnly, majestically resounds the 
apotheosis of love. 

The plot is replete with those ele- 
ments of humanity and passion and of 
lovingly etched femal psychology, upon 
a background of local color and poetic 
phantasy so dear to the heart of the 
creator of Manon Lescaut, Mimi and 
Cio-cio-san. But in “Turandot” Puccini 


aimed at something still more delicate, 


more spiritual. The duet and finale 
must reveal a psychological transforma- 
tion more subtle than a mere paroxysm 
of passion or explosion of lyricism. 


Annotations Found 


The question naturally arises as to 
just what material Puccini left covering 
this duet and finale. Alfano has re- 
vealed that, in addition to the vocal line, 
which is broken into two parts, one of 
about twenty and the other of about 
thirty measures in length, a number of 
miscellaneous annotations were found, 
about forty in all, consisting of a series 
of harmonic modulations, detached 
chords, fragments for voice and piano, 
a few rare indications as to the orches- 
tration, and the sketch of a flourish for 
trumpets. 

And will this material be used by 
Alfano in completing the opera? No. 
With the exception of the flourish, which 
will be used just as it stands in the 
finale, Alfano states that he cannot em- 
ploy the material, and this because 
Puccini himself was dissatisfied with it 
—dissatisfied not only with these notes, 
but also with the text of this part of 
the opera. Toward the end of 1923, 
Puccini requested the librettists to give 
him a new version of the final scene, to 
conform to his changed ideas. This they 
did, with their usual untiring devotion, 
scarcely surpassed by the artistic hero- 
ism of Illica and Giacosa. Puccini was 
delighted with this second version of the 
scene, which follows the first version for 
a few lines, and then takes a broader 
development. 

For this reason it will be apparent 
why Alfano was unable to employ the 
fifty measures of the vocal parts, since 
the text in the two versions is, for the 
greater part, entirely different. As re- 
gards the miscellaneous matter, Alfano 
declares that it is quite out of the ques- 
tion to guess how the composer intended 
to use it. 


The “Organic” Themes 


It was shortly afterward, in February 
of 1924, that Puccini was overtaken 


[Continued on page 7] 





Vienna Managers Abolish Public Rehearsals 








TEE 


VIENNA, Oct. 5.—A sad blow has been 
dealt to frequenters of morning full 
dress rehearsals in theaters by the ukase 
of managers abolishing the events. In 
this way the managers intend to save 
the considerable expense of such pro- 
ductions, which had a non-paying audi- 
ence, consisting of authors, dramatists 
and musical critics, friends, relatives 
and servants of the actors and singers. 

It is proposed to replace these morn- 
ing rehearsals by evening performances, 
for which admission must be paid. It 
is questionable, however, whether the 
many people who are accustomed to en- 
joying, gratis, the most interesting pre- 
miéres, will exchange this delightful 
occupation for a legitimate right to it. 

There is a movement likewise to stop 
distribution of free tickets, and to reduce 
the price for concerts so as to make it 
possible for the less well-to-do lovers of 
music to attend more often. It is by no 
means unusual to see a “Gnddige,” as 
married women are addressed in Vienna 
parlance, occupy a free seat in the or- 
chestra circle while some poor shopgirl 
or typist pays for her seat in the cheap- 
est part of the house. 

Honor Johann Strauss 

The hundredth anniversary, on Oct. 
25, of the birthday of Johann Strauss 
will be celebrated here in a worthy man- 
ner. The festival committee is com- 
posed of prominent members of the local 
musie societies and writers, and Presi- 
dent Hainisch has accepted the honorary 
chairmanship. 

The prelude on Oct. 18 will be the 
dedication of a memorial tablet, bearing 
a portrait of the Waltz King, on the 
house in which he was born in the Ler- 
chenfelderstrasse No. 75. 

On the evening preceding the anniver- 
sary, an “Old Vienna Johann Strauss 
Soirée” will be held in all three halls of 
the Konzerthaus. This is being ar- 
ranged by the Konzerthausgesellschaft. 





Those participating include Dirk Foch, 
conductor, Karl Fuhrich, Victor Kehl- 
dorfer, Paul Klenau, Prof. Rudolf Nilius, 
the ballet corps of the Staatsoper, the 
Vienna Schubertbund, the Austrian 
Eisenbalmergesangsverein and the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The actual centenary celebration will 
begin on Sunday, Oct. 25, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon with a ceremony of hom- 
age before the Johann Strauss memorial 
in the Staatpark, in the presence of his 
widow, representatives of Vienna’s 
musical society and of the press. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Mayor Leitz 
and Secretary (Bundesminister) Schnei- 
der upon the invitation of the festival 
committee, in whose name Siegfried 
Lowy will greet those present. The 
Schubertbund, under Professor Keldorfer 
will sing; and at the close of the cere- 
mony wreaths will be placed on the 
pedestal of the statue in the name of 
the Vienna theaters and musical soci- 
eties. 

At twelve o’clock the great festival 
concert will take place, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra playing under the baton of 
Felix Weingartner. Selma Kurz-Hal- 
ban and Moriz Rosenthal will appear in 
the course of the program, and Lili Mar- 
berg of the Burgtheater will recite a 
festival poem by the dramatist, Hans 
Muller. The Mannergesangverein, led 
by Karl Luze will also take part in this 
concert. 

On the evening of the same day a per- 
formance of “Fledermaus” will be given 
at the Staatsoper. Franz Schalk will 
conduct, and the most prominent mem- 
bers of the company will be in the cast. 

There has, however, been an advance 
celebration in the performance of a 
Strauss operetta at the Theater an der 
Wien. It was “Wiener Blut,’ and 
Alfred Piccaver of the Staatsoper was 
among the performers. It may be inter- 
esting to recount the history of this 
work, which has had a _ triumphant 
march around the globe and been trans- 


lated into many languages, yet was, 
strange to say, a failure at its first per- 
formance in the Carltheater. This was 
on Oct. 26, 1899, one day after the sev- 
enty-fourth anniversary of the birth of 
the composer and a few months after 
his death on June 3. 

Franz Jauner, then director of the 
Carltheater, was in financial difficulties 
and was accordingly overjoyed to have 
Strauss comply with his request to write 
an operetta for his theater again after 
twenty years—all Strauss operettas 
having been written during that period 
for the Theater an der Wien. The com- 
poser was now an old man and the fount 
of his ideas no longer flowed so abund- 
antly as before. Victor Leon, writer of 
the libretto, therefore suggested that he 
use the numerous waltzes, polkas and 
quadrilles of his early youth, and soon 
the composer’s table was littered with 
these old pieces, many of which he would 
not have recognized as his own had not 
his name been printed on the title page. 

First Night Failed 


Jauner was radiant and expended 
large sums for decorations and costumes. 
Contrary to expectations, the work fell 
flat and had to be withdrawn after a 
few performances. This disaster led to 
the final breakdown of Jauner, who on 
Feb. 23, 1900, drove a bullet through 
his brain. 

In the spring of 1902, the directors 
of the Theater an der Wien, Karczaz 
and Kallner, were in the same plight as 
Jauner had been three years before, and 
were anxiously on the lookout for an 
attraction during the Easter holidays. 


Leon proposed that “Wiener Blut” be 
tried again, convinced that it was full 
of musical gems. This time the work 


appeared as a revelation. The audience 
greeted each number with enthusiastic 
applause, the success of the operetta was 
assured and money flowed into the de- 
pleted coffers of the theater. 

ADDIE FUNK. 
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Kahn’s Bulletin on Opera 


Anent Mr. 
House Policy—Admired Native Con- 
tralto Takes Up the Gauntlet, While 


Another American Mezzo Tells of 
Opportunities—A Fable of Forturato’s 
Treasure-Chest—Veristic School of 
Acting Reported Spurned by a Polish 
Soprano — Melba’s Political Creed 
Recalls Nordica’s—Jazz and ‘“‘Jurgen’”’ 
—When Boston Unbent 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It was with lively interest that I read 
in your last issue Otto H. Kahn’s de- 
fense’of the Metropolitan’s policy with 
respect to American singers. I -think it 
is fair to call the statement a “defense,” 
for certainly no such detailed presen- 
tation of conditions would have been 
ealled forth if the directors and man- 
agement had felt themselves above 
attack. 

It some respects Mr. Kahn’s state- 
ment was a reiteration of what Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza said in his exclusive in- 
terview with MusicAL AMERICA last 
spring. (That interview, by the way, 
was reproduced in the Signale of Berlin 
and re-translated in the New York 
Times without due credit being given). 
The facts cited by Mr. Kahn are clear 
enough. The thirty-odd American sing- 
ers at the institution speak (and sing) 
for themselves. And as for the opinions 
which Mr. Kahn has predicated on these 
facts, he surely is entitled to them. 

No one will doubt his sincerity when 
he says that he stands ready to assist, 
financially or otherwise, in the develop- 
ment of opera in this country outside 
of the famous old institution where he 
exercises his power as president and 
chairman of the board. I have long con- 
tended that the opera circuit would 
eventually solve the problem of how 
cities of less population and wealth than 
New York and Chicago are to be pro- 
vided with lyric drama. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, to mention only two 
where experimenting has been going on, 
might easily be converted into pivotal 
points for a circuit such as Mr. Kahn, 
if I read his words rightly, stands ready 
to aid. 

Petty criticism of details of the ré- 
pertoire and of this or that real or sup- 
posed grievance of individual artists 
ought not to obscure the larger aspects 
of this pronunciamento. I think, Mr. 
Editor, that you did a very valuable 
thing in reproducing this statement as 
you did, virtually in full. 

* * + 

I note, however, that one of the most 
celebrated of American artists, the 
ever lovely Louise Homer, was not slow 
to take up the challenge flung down by 
Mr. Kahn with respect to American 
artists. But Mme. Homer’s complaint, 
if she has one, seems to me so entirely 
a personal one that it has no real bear- 
ing on the Metropolitan situation. 

This justly admired contralto was a 
member of the Metropolitan company 
for well over a decade. She was en- 
trusted with the most important con- 
tralto réles of the répertoire. How well 


remembered are her Dalila, her Amneris, 
her Orfeo, her Azucena, her La Cieca! 





When she departed from the company, 
she had garnered about all the laurels 
it was possible to win there. 

Now, it would seem, she would like 
to appear again in the historic house of 
her former triumphs, one of her reasons 
being the very natural one that she 
would like to have her children hear her 
there while she is still in her prime. 
The re-engagement of Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink, after a long lapse of years, 
for one or more performances this sea- 
son would seem to have set a precedent 
for Mme. Homer’s return, if, indeed, any 
precedent were needed with respect to a 
singer so universally admired. 

But—so the story of Mme. Homer’s 
friends runs—when she informed the 
Metropolitan management of her wishes, 
she was told to bring the matter up 
again next season. This does not sur- 
prise or shock me. I can well under- 
stand why Mr. Gatti-Casazza, with his 
unprecedentedly large roster, should feel 
unable to do all he would like to do in 
any given season. 

He has, I think, some sixteen con- 
traltos and mezzos on his active list for 
the year, fully half of whom are 
Americans. 

 € es 

It is only fair to look at the picture 
from the point of view of younger art- 
ists who still have before them a large 
part of the road that Mme. Homer 
has traveled with such distinction. 

I am thinking of one who, by the 
most painstaking effort and by her 
willingness to do whatever she was 
called upon to do, even to the extent 
of sacrificing to some degree the repu- 
tation she had built up in concert, is 
now making steady strides toward the 
same goal. 

This is Merle Alcock, like Mme. 
Homer an “all American” contralto, who 
stands today where Mme. Homer stood 
early in her Metropolitan career. When 
Mme. Alcock was engaged by the Metro- 
politan, I understand that she urged 
upon Edward Ziegler, the assistant gen- 
eral manager, that she did not wish to 
be thrust into important roles at the 
start. She was willing and anxious to 
begin at the bottom of the ladder. With 
her fine voice and real singing talent it 
was certain, however, that she would 
come to the front. This season, as your 
news columns have noted, she is one of 
an American trio entrusted with the 
chief feminine parts in “La Gioconda” 
on the opening night of the season, a 
signal honor! 

Now, Mme. Alcock has told me that 
American singers DO have every op- 
portunity at the Metropolitan. Her one 
thought has been to be ready for, and 
to keep pace, with the openings given 
her. As an illustration, although she 
sang La Cieca at all performances of 
“Gioconda” last year, she was not 
originally chosen or assigned to the part. 
But during the summer preceding the 
opening of the opera year that was to 
bring the Ponchielli work back to the 
répertoire, she took precautions to per- 
fect herself in the part, so as to be able 
to step into it if called upon. 

The call came, and ever since she has 
carried the burdens of the blind woman 
to whom falls one of the most important 
melodies of the score, the “Voce la 
donna.” 

If the Metropolitan chooses to honor 
Mme. Homer, as it is honoring Mme. 
Schumann Heink by a special engage- 
ment, for what might be termed senti- 
mental reasons (though this is not to 
infer that both are not singers and 
artists who in turn confer honor upon 
any opera house at which they appear) 
I will be one of the first to applaud. 

But, frankly, I see a better test of 
Mr. Kahn’s and Mr. Gatti’s attitude to- 
ward the American singer in the en- 
couragement that has been given the 
newcomer, Merle Alcock, than in their 
inability or—if, indeed it is so, their un- 
willingness—to meet the wishes of the 
already celebrated Mme. Homer. 

+ + + 


When Mrs. Harold F. McCormick— 
better known in the musical world as 
Mme. Ganna Walska—returned to 
America recently, those who profess to 
know held their breath expectantly. 

Wherever Mme. Walska is, it has been 
discovered, are operatic developments. 

Soon came rumors of a guest appear- 
ance with Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo 
Company during its season at the 
Century. 

Mysterious bulletins from Fortunato’s 
sanctum noted the fact that the artist 
who would sing the title réle in a cer- 
tain “Butterfly” performance would be 
“announced later.” 

On the evening in question, however, 
Tamaki Miura came down the stage 





slopes with her faithful Italianate at- 
tendants. 

Rumors varied as to the reason why 
Mme. Walska did not sing the part of 
Cio-Cio-San, if indeed she ever intended 
to. 

Some one was said to have espied 
her in a box on that evening, and an- 
other report had it that the invitation 
extended to her to attend had been re- 
turned with regrets. 

A week or so elapsed, and then a 
heated cable came in from the City of 
Brotherly Love, where the Gallo cara- 
van had subsequently halted. This new 
report—just how authentic it is I can- 
not say—related that Mme. Walska had 
likewise journeyed to Philadelphia, had 
had a conference with the powers, and 
had even—I do not verify this—gone 
through a rehearsal. But, the scribe re- 
lated, after the rehearsal there had been 
a conference and Mme. Walska took 
train from Broad Street station. 

An interesting item in this report re- 
lated to the New York incident. 

In unmistakable, black type it as- 
serted that Franco Tafuro, Mr. Gallo’s 
stalwart tenor importation, had objected 
to making love “five feet away” from 
Mme. Walska at a rehearsal of Puccini’s 
Japanese tragedy. 

It seems almost incredible that so 
talented an actress as the Polish prima 
donna should have issued so fatal an 
edict in deference to her priceless stage 
costumes. However, Mme. Walska is 
said to have asserted that she had 
studied the réle with Puccini himself. 

At any rate, many patrons of music 
have suffered a keen disappointment. 
Count me among them. 


* * * 


Leopold Godowsky has always some- 
thing new to say. His idea of a coming 
change in the musical world is so un- 
usual that I am filching, word for word, 
a statement from him, bearing on our 
concert situation, which he gave to the 
N. Y. Tribune as he departed for Europe 
last week. 

“IT think we are in for a revolution 
in the entire concert artist field,” Mr. 
Godowsky declared. “Somehow we have 
lost sight of the mission of concert 
artists. In the old days a musician had 
to bring something startingly new to 
the public before he adventured on the 
platform, but we have forgotten this 
mission in commercializing our artists. 
Now anybody and everybody gives re- 
citals, and the public has become sated 
with mediocrity. Given a choice between 
the ordinary concert and the theater, 
the greater majority choose the theater, 
and I am one of them. And it seems to 
me that all the present ills of the con- 
cert stage have grown out of one great 
misconception, and that is, that it is pos- 
sible to be great in music and uninspired 
about life. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the entire concert field as we 
know it today will go under in the next 
20 years. 

“T believe that concerts will become 
more intimate, smaller affairs; that a 
recital evening of the future will be an 
evening of music and interpretation, and 
that only men of great talent will sur- 
vive. I think it is quite within the 
povince of a musician to explain his 
music to his audience. De Pachmann is 
not all wrong. In the studio of a painter 
the artists will tell you why and how he 
came to paint in the mood of his picture. 
The musician who has something new to 
offer has also something to say. The 
new type of recital will in effect be like 
the very old first ones, when only men of 
the stature of Brahms, Chopin, Rubin- 
stein, Paganini, Liszt, felt that they had 
the right to be the public spokesmen of 
music.” 

Well, we can all hear a lot of music 
in those 20 years that are left to us be- 
fore the new day dawneth. 

* * * 


The report that Dame Nellie Melba 
will enter politics at the final conclusion 
of her public career as a prima donna— 
a report to which I alluded last week— 
reminds me that Dame Melba stood out 
boldly for “votes for women” when such 
a stand was widely considered ultra, not 
to say mildly indelicate. 

Lillian Nordica was another diva who, 
some time before women’s suffrage be- 
came a fait accompli, stoutly asserted 
her right, and the right of her sisters, to 
speak at the polls as well as sing in opera 
houses. She had, so she told me in the 
early, hectic days of the British mili- 
tant suffragist, every sympathy with 
the women who, failing to obtain politi- 
cal attention by ladylike means, sallied 
forth with banners, parades and similar 
impedimenta and treated the politicians 
and the London “bobbies” a little rough. 


Which all goes to show that, despite 
common comment to the contrary, poli- 
tics and art can be mixed, and that one 
can be both a propagandist and a colora- 
tura without the loss either of respect or 
the ability to warble cadenzas. 

* * cS 

This jazz question has been resur- 
rected again. 

There is still one more rumor of a 
jazz opera, this time mentioning the 
name of -Gigli as the chief singer. An- 
other tenor, Schipa, it will be recalled, 
was recently quoted as sponsoring a 
venture of the kind. 

To date, countless stories of jazz 
operas have proven canards, the sole 
idea evidently being to call attention to 
the rapidly waning fad. Doubtless, jazz 
will be used in dance halls for a long 
time to come, and this is as it should be, 
for this kind of music is excellent for 
moving the feet. 

To date, almost every gentleman of 
any repute has been made the victim of 
statements which purported to disclose 
advance information of a project to 
write “the great American jazz opera.” 

I do hope some composer will create 
an opus based on the jazz rhythm so that 
we may have the whole matter cleared 
up. Personally, such a serious step does 
not seem necessary, for after all, every 
second theater on Broadway is a temple 
of jazz. 

* * * 

The alert Deems Taylor has selected 
that pearl of romantic writing, “Jurgen” 
by the American novelist, James Branch 
Cabell, as the theme of his newest or- 
chestral suite. There are one or two 
situations in the book which can be 
better described in music than words, 
and I am anxious to know how Mr. 
Taylor will touch on these high places. 

Anyhow, the gesture is appropriate: 
an American symphonic work by a 
representative composer on a_ theme 
suggested by a great American novelist, 
one of the greatest of this generation. 
There’s one satisfaction. The censors 
cannot get after Mr. Taylor’s scalp as 
they did Mr. Cabell’s when “Jurgen” 
was first published. The morality of his 
music can scarcely be made a football 
for the “holier-than-thous” of the Com- 
stock brigade. 

+ * 

An incident similar to the historic 
teamwork play that made the phrase 
“Tinker-Evers-to-Chance,” a classic in 
the Chicago Cubs’ baseball days, was 
recently enacted in Jordan Hall at a 
piano recital. Henry Levine, MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S correspondent was the per- 
forming artist. He had just given a 
flawless rendition of “The Dancer in the 
Patio” by Charles Repper, former MUuSsI- 
CAL AMERICA correspondent. 

The applause was spontaneous and 
Mr. Levine, bowing to the plaudits, was 
looking tensely for Mr. Repper to share 
with him the honors. His quest would 
have been in vain had he not seen mid- 
way in the audience Mr. Parker, Mana- 
ger of MusicAL AMERICA’S Boston office. 
The latter in a trice scented the situa- 
tion and in a perfectly covert ‘way gave 
the artist an accurate sign as to the 
exact location of Mr. Repper. Thus the 
composer was discovered, and he, too, 
had to bow repeatedly to the admiring 
throng. Signals in the concert hall as 
well as on the baseball diamond are not 
entirely out of place, says your 


i 





San Francisco Chamber Music Society 
Gives Stamitz Quartet 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 24.—The San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society gave 
its second concert of the season at Scot- 
tish Rite Hall on a recent Tuesday eve- 
ning before its customarily enthusiastic 
audience. Karl Stamitz’ Quartet in E 
Flat Major, for Flute and Strings, had 
its first local performance and was cor- 
dially received. The Beethoven C Minor 
Quartet from Op. 18 opened the pro- 
gram in a truly classic manner, while 
the Debussy G Minor Quartet Op. 10, 
with which the program closed, was 
generally considered the gem of the eve- 


ning. Louis Persinger and his as- 
sociates of the string quartet—Louis 
Ford, Nathan Firestone, and Walter 


Ferner—excell in playing the works of 
this French impressionist. The Society, 
which includes Elias Hecht, its flutist 
and founder, leaves next week on a 
coast-to-coast tour, returning to its home 
city next March. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 
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OPERA SCHOOL OPENS 
IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Moses Zlatin Named Head of 
New Academy—Ballets 


Given 
By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—Edouard Al- 
bion, general director of the Washington 
Opera Company, has announced the es- 
tablishment of the National Academy of 


Grand Opera in Washington and the en- 
gagement of Moses Zlatin, Russian pro- 
fessor of music, as instructor. Mr. 
Zlatin is a graduate of the Moscow Con- 
servatory. He will direct the chorus of 
the Washington Opera Company and 
coach the singers in the various réles. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, opened 
Peggy Albion’s series of Wolfsohn Bu- 
reau Concerts, before a crowded house, 
at the new Washington Auditorium on 
the evening of Oct. 19. Mr. Werren- 
rath generously responded with many 
encores after every group of songs. The 
Ojibway Indian melodies by Arthur 
Whiting; “Gunga Din,” by Charles Gil- 
bert Spross; “Spanish Gold,” by How- 
ard Fisher and a “Sonnet,” by Yvonne 
Dore, were among his numbers. Her- 
bert Carrick proved an able accom- 
panist. 

T. Arthur Smith presented the Pav- 
ley-Oukrainsky Ballet in the second 
event of his series at the National The- 
ater on the afternoon of Oct. 22, before 
a large and appreciative audience. 
Adolph Schmid conducted. The music, 
the stage sets and dances were beauti- 
ful. Andreas Pavley in the “Cruci- 
fixion,” to the music of Beethoven, re- 
vealed much art. 

Katherine Riggs, harpist, gave a pro- 
gram of ultra-modern music for the fac- 
ulty and students of the National Cathe- 
dral School on Oct. 17. Her program 





included numbers by Renie, Loukine, 
Fauré and Hasselmans. 
Katherine McNeal, pianist, has re- 


turned from a six months’ visit in Eu- 
rope and has reopened her classes. 





Detroit Symphony Begins 
Year With Marked Success 
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Tchaikovsky and, as presented by Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch and his players, was a 
masterpiece of majestic proportions. 
The Overture to “Euryanthe,” the Pre- 
lude to Act 1 of “Lohengrin” and the 
“Capriccio Espagnol” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff completed the program, which was 
repeated the next day. 

The orchestra has been considerably 
strengthened by the acquisition of 
Georges Hiquelle, ’cellist, and Herman 
Kolodkin, viola player, their capabilities 
being easily apparent even though they 
played no solo passages. The brass sec- 
tion seemed considerably improved, but 
does not give one the sense of stability 
that is imparted by the strings and, to a 
lesser degree, by the woodwinds. 

Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 

gave a program of concerted numbers in 
Arcadia Auditorium on Oct. 19, as the 
opening attraction in the Philharmonic- 
Central course. So potent was their 
drawing power that the large hall held 
a capacity audience. 
, The playing of a Bach Fantasia and 
Fugue fell below the standard of these 
artists, but was more than offset by their 
interpretation of Mozart’s Sonata in D, 
than which nothing finer has been heard 
here in many moons. There existed 
such a complete correlation of ideas that 
the performance seemed the product of 
one master. Saint-Saéns Variations on 
a Theme by Beethoven was made an ab- 
sorbing musical adventure. Arensky’s 
Valse, which was repeated, was followed 
by a Schiitt work, “Impromptu-Rococo,” 
played here for the first time and 
with a spirit that was infectious. 

Rose Zulalian, an Armenian contralto, 
came unheralded on Oct. 18, but was ac- 
claimed as one of the most artistic sing- 
ers heard in some time. Her voice is of 
a lustrous quality, even throughout its 


scale and has volume in plenty. She 
sang French, Italian, English and 
German songs, and a_ group in 


Armenian, each number having finish 
and genuine musicianship. Charles Fred- 
eric Morse played accompaniments which 
were gratifying both to singer and 
audience. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


Tablet Placed in Washington Auditorium 





ASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—A “Donor’s 

Tablet,” the work of Brenda Put- 
nam, sculptress, of New York, has been 
placed in the new $60,000 Chamber Music 
Auditorium adjoining the Library of 
Congress, in honor of Mrs. Frederick 
Shurtleff Coolidge, donor of the hall. 
The auditorium, which will be dedicated 
with its first festival on Oct. 28, 29 and 
30, will be the scene of a notable gather- 
ing of musicians assembled from this 
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Facsimile of the Marble Tablet, Executed by Brenda Putnam, Which Has Been Placed in 
the New Chamber Music Auditorium of the Library of Congress, Washington, in 
Honor of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, Its Donor 


country and from across the sea. 

The tablet is executed in marble, and 
Miss Putnam gave her services free of 
charge. The cost of the marble, cutting 
and other expenses was met by a gift 
from several lovers of chamber music. 
A little bronze plaque under the tablet 
chronicles this fact. The placing of the 
tablet was done as a way of acknowledg- 
ing the gratitude which the Library, and 
incidentally the American nation, owes 
to Mrs. Coolidge for her generous gift. 





Completion of “Turandot” 
Is Task of Great Delicacy 
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with the cancer in his throat, which 
made him quite powerless to cope effec- 
tively with his great task. All that re- 
mains from this period of torture and 
soul-searching, to suggest his ideas of 
the final form of the concluding scene, 
are two tiny fragments, perhaps better 
described as figures, not exceeding two 
or three measures in length. Alfano 
calls them brief but organic themes, 
(“brani brevi ma organici”). They 
correspond to one line of verse only. 
The Neapolitan composer will not de- 
velop these themes, but will insert them 
without change at the beginning of the 
duet, and from there on to the end of 
the duet will employ themes of his own 
composition, to which he will add, where 
fitting, certain of Puccini’s own themes 
from the rest of the opera. This idea 
will be carried out in the finale which, 
in addition to the flourish left by Puc- 
cini, will contain developments by Alfano 
of three or four of the previous motifs. 
In so doing, Alfano will follow the 
wishes, expressed and implied, of the 
composer, who mentioned to the libret- 
tists his desire that the opera should 
close with the same theme as is voiced 
by the tenor in an aria at the beginning 


of the third act. So this aria, in the 
form of a chorale, will be the last note 
to be heard from the composer. 
Alfano was unanimously selected for 
this delicate task by Puccini’s heirs, his 
publishers (Ricordi) and _ Toscanini, 
with whom the librettists, many con- 
ferences were held. He accepted the as- 
signment only after insistent persuasion, 
and with great diffidence, ever mindful 
of the responsibilities involved. His 
conception of his task is most con- 
scientious. Far from using the oppor- 
tunity to advance himself, it is tending 
rather to self-effacement. He is not 
merely imitating Puccini’s style, which 
he says would necessarily result in some- 
thing cold and academic, but is rather 
seeking to sustain the inspiration which 
flows to a head in this vibrant, yet extra- 
ordinarily elusive climax. The choice 
of Alfano has caused general satisfac- 
tion, since his abundant inventive vein 
and recognized technical ability, as well 
as his long and close friendship with 
Puccini, fit him admirably for the work. 
The conspicuous success of Alfano’s 
chief work to date, the opera “Sakun- 
tala,” is a sufficient guarantee of com- 
petence. “Sakuntala” has been given at 
La Scala, Naples, Bologna, at the Colén 
of Buenos Aires and the Municipal 
Opera in Rio de Janeiro, and has become 
part of the répertoire in German and 
Belgian cities. besides having been trans- 
lated into French for production in 
France. DE SALA. 


STOKOWSKI LEADS ~ 
NOVELTY BY HOLST 


Philadelphia Recital Year 
Opened with Notable 
Programs 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 24.—Under the 
baton of Leopold Stokowski, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra played inspiringly at 
the concerts given in the Academy on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night, 
Oct. 16 and 17. The orchestra disclosed 
an exquisite tone and almost impeccable 
responsiveness to the will of its accom- 
plished leader. 

The first novelty of the season was 
revealed in a “Japanese” Suite by Gus- 
tav Holst. The Suite is not a work of 
imposing calibre, nor is it intended to 
be more than a graceful trifle, originally 
designed for a Nipponese dancer, who 
is said to have furnished the main 
themes. In spite of this contribution, 
there is no startling or eccentric exhibit 
of Orientalism in the score, nor are 
strange exotic instruments either played 
nor imitated. It is divided into six 
movements, played by Mr. Stokowski 
without pause. Of these sections one 
of the most effective proved to be the 
“Song of the Fisherman,” in which the 
solo bassoon and later the unison strings 
are ea in effects of colorful charm. 

The orchestra showed its rich resources 
in a particularly poetic performance of 
the Third Symphony of Brahms, and was 
regnant in a familiar spectacular sense 
in Liszt’s “Préludes.” It ascended peaks 
of artistry in the conductor’s admirable 
instrumental version of the Bach choral- 
vorspiel “Wir glauben all’an einem Gott.” 

Mr. Stokowski’s scoring of the Chopin 
Funeral March was played in memory 
of the late Mrs. Alexander J. Dallas 
Dixon, long prominently associated with 


the development of the orchestra. 
H. T. CRAVEN. 








Singers Applauded 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 24.—The recital 
season began this week. On Monday 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago 
Opera, who made her first appearance 
with the old Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety, was associated in an Academy re- 
cital with Josephine Lucchese, of the San 
Carlo Opera. The singers gave such 
works as the “Caro Nome,” the “Ah 
Mon Fils,” Bishop’s “Mocking Bird” 
variations, and substantial fare from 
Mozart, Brahms, Schubert, Gretchani- 
noff, etc. 

John McCormack made his only_ap- 
pearance of the season at a packed Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, in excellent voice 
and humor and extraordinarily gracious 
in encores of the old Irish melodies in 
which he excels. An aria from Handel’s 
“Samson” and Franck’s “Panis Angeli- 
cus” were beautifully done. 

W. R. Murpuy. 





Notables Will Be Heard at 


Dayton Teachers’ Convention 
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liamson, will be an event. Through the 
courtesy of Col. and Mrs. Edward A. 
Deeds a complimentary organ recital 
will be given at their residence by 
the Cleveland organist, Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. 

Because this convention will be held 
during the holiday vacation, delegates 
are expected from practically every 
State. 

Among the social activities will be a 
dinner and musical program under the 
auspices of the Dayton Music Club and 
a citizens’ dinner. 





Additional Forecasts in This 
Issue 


HE large number of forecasts 

for the season 1925-26 for- 
warded by correspondents at the 
invitation of MusICAL AMERICA 
made it impossible to include all 
these in the Fall Issue last week. 
Most of the material not then 
presented is published this week. 
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The Sensation of the 


Los ANGELES GRAND OPERA SEASON 


September 29 to October 5, 1925 





PRESS AND PUBLIC ACCLAIM 





KATHRYN MEISLE 


(Chicago Civic Opera Contralto) 





Photo by Wescosco Studio 


AS AMNERIS in “AIDA” 


“The most striking impression made by any individual 
singer right at the start was that of Kathryn Meisle, who 
sang Amneris. She has been acclaimed in the East, and 
she sustained her reputation, both vocally and in her in- 
terpretation of the jealous Daughter of the King of Egypt.” 
(Los Angeles Daily Times, Sept. 30, 1925) 
“Kathryn Meisle commands brilliant contralto and good 
tone disposition. One would like to hear her in a dramatic 
role of Wagner. It was a pleasant surprise to find this 
American vocally so eminent.” 
(Los Angeles Express, Sept. 30, 1925) 
“Kathryn Meisle was scarcely less an artist than Rosa 
Raisa and the two teamed excellently. Miss Meisle’s voice 
was of the right caliber for the trying role and she is 
queenly in appearance, and she, too, found much in the 
beautiful mezzo part to use effectively with her sonorous 
voice and especially ‘Death Approaches’ and ‘Aida Thou 
Hast Taken,’ with the tenor, Ulysses Lappas, drew forth 
unstinted recognition.” 
(Los Angeles Herald, Sept. 30, 1925) 
“Kathryn Meisle as Amneris thrilled her audience.” 
(Los Angeles Record, Sept. 30, 1925) 
“The opulence and sonority of Kathryn Meisle’s singing 
in the second act and in the final scene was magnificent.” 
(Los Angeles Examiner, Sept. 30, 1925) 
“Kathryn Meisle, with her glorious voice, made a very 
commendable Amneris. The part of the imperious prin- 
cess is not a lovable one, but gives scope for tremendous 
action and vocal expression.” 


(Los Angeles Daily News, Sept. 30, 1925) 


AS MADDALEFNA in “RIGOLETTO” 


“Kathryn Meisle, whose ‘Amneris’ the evening before 
proved the outstanding achievement of the premiere, was 
an excellent Maddalena, her opulent contralto well modu- 


lated.” (Los Angeles Evening Express, Oct. 1, 1925) 


“Unfortunately, too, for those who saw ‘Rigoletto’ was the 
fact that Kathryn Meisle, contralto, was cast in the part of 
Maddalena, which gave her only a little chance to use 
her beautiful voice. It was enough, however, to establish 
the opera singer’s reputation here. Her work in the quar- 


tet with Maria Kurenko, Charles Hackett, and Vicente 
Ballester, singing ‘Fairest Daughter of the Graces,’ was 
superb.” (Los Angeles Record, Oct. 1, 1925) 
“Much commendation for Kathryn Meisle, who was such 
a splendid Amneris in ‘Aida’.” 

(Los Angeles Daily Times, Oct. 1, 1925) 
“Kathryn Meisle made the most of ‘Maddalena’ and 


helped the quartet to a great ovation.” 
(Los Angeles Evening Herald, Oct. 1, 1925) 


AS MALLIKA in “LAKME” 


“The amplifying cast brought a return of Kathryn Meisle, 


sensational contralto, who scored heavily in ‘Aida.’ 
Kathryn Meisle sang ‘Mallika’ and again demonstrated 
her vocal effectiveness.” 

(Los Angeles Times, Oct. 4, 1925) 


VICTOR RECORDS 


“Kathryn Meisle’s contralto lent richness and distinction 
to a small role. Her duet with Maria Kurenko in the 
first act was a gorgeous bit of vocalism, to which the audi- 
ence responded with prolonged applause.” 

(Los Angeles Express) 


Management: CALVIN M. FRANKLIN, 280 Madison Ave., New York 


and 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Fisk Building, New York 
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COURSE IN TOLEDO 
IS OPENED BY GIGLI 


Tenor Registers Success as 
Grace Denton Series 
Begins 
By Helen Masters Morris 
TOLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 24.—Grace Denton 
gave Toledo a splendid concert on Oct. 
9, when she opened her course with a 

concert by Beniamino Gigli. 

As usual, the Rivoli was sold out and 
the capacity audience was very enthusi- 
astic. Mr. Gigli more than lived up to 
the strong claims made for him, as he 
seemed to have all of the virtues and 
none of the vices of the great tenors. 
His voice, velvety and sweet, has great 
dramatic power, and his high tones are 
particularly beautiful. 

The arias listed were from “Martha,’ 
“Pagliacci” and “Andrea Chenier.” Mr. 
Gigli sang them perfectly. Italian songs 
sung as encores were, from “Rigoletto,” 
“Tosca” and ‘Sole Mio.” Groups of 
other songs were no less well received. 

_Between Mr. Gigli and his accompa- 
nist, Vito Carnevali, there seemed to 
exist a perfect understanding. Through- 
out the evening Mr. Carnevali performed 
his part admirably. One of the most 
delightful numbers on the program was 
Mr. Carnevali’s song “Come Love with 
Me.” 

Antoinette Halstead, soprano, sang 
two groups of songs, pleasing her audi- 
ence very much. 


SAGINAW SERIES BOOKED 





’ 








Third 


Kiwanis Club Is Sponsor for 
Annual Season of Concerts 





SAGINAW, MICH., Oct. 24.—Concerts of 
high caliber have been reestablished suc- 
cessfully in Saginaw by the local Ki- 
wanis Club. There had been some fail- 
ures and more or less musical drought 
when the first Kiwanis course was given 
two years ago. But despite the magni- 
tude of the project and the moderate 
scale of prices, the enterprise proved 
successful and has grown each year until 
now the total costs make it a $10,000 
undertaking. Public confidence has been 
won and the Kiwanis Club is being 
praised highly for giving the city worth- 
while music. 

The 1925-1926 course will open with 
Walter Damrosch leading the New York 
Symphony ,and will include an event by 
Reinald Werrenrath; Frieda Hempel in 
her Jenny Lind recitai, and a joint con- 
cert by Albert Spalding and Ethel 
Leginska. The prices for this course 
are $5, $6 and $7. From the advance 
sale of tickets the manager, C. J. 
French, looks for a good season. There 
has been an average attendance of 2500 
in the past at each concert. 

The Kiwanis Club embarked on the 
project with the purpose of giving Sagi- 
naw real music, but each year a profit 
has been shown which has made pos- 
sible spending more for each succeeding 
course. Whatever surplus develops is 
thus spent in public service. 





Armstrong to Tour British 
Isles 


Francis J. 


SEATTLE, Oct. 24.—Francis J. Arm- 
strong, violinist, residing in Seattle, will 
fulfill many concert bookings this sea- 
son. He has engagements at Wenatchee, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Vancouver, and other 
points on the Pacific Coast. He is also 
booked for a six weeks’ tour of the 
British Isles, and will play at Not- 
tingham, London, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Belfast and Dublin. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


| SYLVIA LENT 


VIOLINIST 


Boston Recital 
Copley Theatre 











Sunday Evening 
November 8 
First Appear- 


ance in Boston, 


Local Management: 


WENDELL H. LUCE 


MGT. LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 




















LYFORD MAKES LIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 24.—Ralph Lyford, 
associate conductor of the Cincinnati 


Symphony, has outlined his programs 
for the series of young people’s concerts. 
For the first there will be music of many 
nations, under the title, “A Journey to 
the Old World.” Other programs will 
consist of well-known numbers, such as 
the “Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg, Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture and the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” by Nicolai. 

Herman Bellstedt, cornetist and band 
conductor, has returned from a trip to 
California, where he gave lessons. 

The Matinée Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Adolf Hahn is president, gave a 
delightful luncheon at the Fort Mitchel 
Club on Oct. 14. 


The Woman’s Musical Club, Mrs. 
Philip Werthner, president, resumed its 
regular meetings at the residence of 
Nellie Davis in Oct. 7. Irene Carter 
Ganzell was made chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

The Sixth Presbyterian Church cele- 
brated the installation of a new organ 
with a recital by Herbert Newman of 
the College of Music. Other partici- 
pants were Lillian Arkell-Rixford and 
Richard Fuuke. 

Through the Juilliard Foundation, four 
pupils of the College of Music will con- 
tinue their studies with their former 
teachers. 

Two young singers of Cincinnati, 
Helene Kessing and Helen Nugent have 
fulfilled successful engagements in De- 
troit. 





CLEVELAND LIBRARY AJDS 
MUSIC WITH EXHIBITION 





Scores and Literature of Special Interest 
Displayed for Public Benefit 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 24.—The Cleveland 
Public Library is contributing gen- 
erously to musical activities. At present 
an exhibit relating to the history and the 
activities of the Cleveland Orchestra oc- 
cupies three cases in the fine arts divi- 
sion. 

The central place in one of these cases 
is occupied by copies of “A Musical 


Odessey” by H. E. Wortham, music 
editor of the London Morning Post, 
opened at the chapter entitled “The 
American Orchestra.” The Cleveland 


Orchestra is the subject of the chapter, 
which gives one of its programs, to- 
gether with an account of the co- 
operation of the Cleveland Public 
Library and of other musical interests 
in the city. 

Photographs of the orchestra, its con- 
ductor, Nikolai Sokoloff; Arthur Shep- 
herd, assistant conductor; Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes, manager; and of the Cleve- 
land String Quartet, Arthur Beckwith, 
first violin; Ralph Silverman, second 
violin; Carlton Cooley, viola and Victor 
de Gomez, ’cello are also on display. 

Among the scores shown are the ““New 
World” Symphony by Dvorak, together 
with a book, “Symphonies and Their 
Meaning” opened to permit the reading 
of an analysis of this symphony; the 
ballet music from ‘“‘Rosamunde” by Schu- 
bert, and the original manuscripts of the 
“Festival of Youth’ by Arthur Shep- 
herd; and the _ director’s score of 
“Daphne at Chloe” by Ravel. The last 
two are lent by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. 











Aeolian Hall, Sun. Eve., Nov. 8th 
at 8:15 


Violin Recital 
CARL 


SCHAIOVITZ 


Harry Anik at the Piano 


Program 
Handel—Mozart—Saint-Saens—Hubay— 
Vieuxtemps 
Tickets on sale at Box Office 
Management: JOSEPH MANN 
STEINWAY PIANO 




















PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


(Leopold Stokowski, Conductor) 
Has Engaged 


LESTER 
DONAHUE 


PIANIST 
For Ten Appearances 
Philadelphia, Oct. 30th-31st 
New York City, Nov. 3rd 
Remainder on tour with Orchestra, visiting 
DAYTON, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, TO- 
LEDO, PITTSBURGH, CHICAGO, 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, 


MONDAY EVE., NOV. 9th 


Mr. Donahue will play in all of his con- 
certs a piano to which has been added cer- 
tain improvements in tone and pedal—the 
inventions of Mr. John Hays Hammond, Jr. 


Management—RICHARD COPLEY 


10 East 43rd Street, New York City 


























Another case is devoted to books about 
the instruments of the orchestra. An- 
other feature of interest is an exhibit in 
a street showcase entitled ‘““Music from 
Many Lands.” 

FLORENCE M. 


CLUB OFFICERS ELECTED 


Lancaster Musical Art Society Outlines 
Season’s Work 


LANCASTER, PA., Oct. 24.—Officers for 
the 1925-26 season of the Musical Art 
Society are: President, Florence Wol- 
pert; secretary, Margaret Lantz; 
financial secretary, Serena Rittenhouse; 
treasurer, Irene Stamm; _ Federation 
secretary, Mrs. C. N. McHose, and 
librarian, Margaret Heinitsh. 

The recently prepared year book con- 
tains a series of working musicales. 
Topics will be considered in the follow- 


BARHYTE. 








ing order: American women composers, 
October; folk-songs and national airs, 
November; informal carol program, 
December; Hindoo music, January; 
colonial music, February; children’s 


music, March; Russian and Polish music, 


April, and Pennsylvania composers, 
May. A. MARGARETTA MCHOSE. 
By GL Kei > Se 
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ERNST von DOHNANYI 


Q Conductor and Solo Pianist 
; State Symphony Orchestra 
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Soprano Gives Services 
Aid of Charitable 
Society 
By De 


MILAN, Oct. 7.—Ever since Toti Dal 
Monte returned to Italy from her Aus- 
tralian and American tours, she has 
been under much pressure from friends, 
agents and impresarios, who have at- 
tempted to persuade her to sing. 
Though the local curiosity to hear her 
has been intense, beyond fulfilling pre- 
vious engagements at Monte Carlo and 
in Switzerland, the soprano has pre- 
ferred to rest. But when she received 
an appeal on charitable grounds, the 
pious and generous “Toti” could not find 
it in her heart to say no. 

Thus it was that she appeared the 
evening of Sept. 23 in a concert organ- 
ized at the Grand Hétel des files Bor- 
romées, at Stresa (Lago Maggiore), by 
Father Semeria for the benefit of his 
National War Orphan Foundation. She 
was assisted by Messrs. Inghilleri, and 
Voltolini, baritone and tenor. 

Mme. Dal Monte’s program included 
the Seena from the second act of the 
“Barber,” (sung with Mr. Inghilleri), 
the Bell Son from “Lakmé” and the 
Polonaise from “Mignon.” Special in- 
terest attached to this concert from the 
fact that she sang the last two numbers 
for the first time in public. She has 
been preparing them this summer for 
concerts in London and overseas. Need- 
less to say she sings them as only “La 
Toti” can, and was greeted with rousing 
demonstrations. For an encore she 


Sala 





chose Ponce’s favorite Mexican ballad, 
sang in 


“Estrellita,” which she quite 


inimitable fashion. 
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—Boston Herald, Oct. 18, 1925 


“ REFINEMENT— BRILLIANCE— DISTINCTION” 


—New York Times, Oct. 15, 1925 


ADEQUATELY DESCRIBES THE PLAYING OF 


BERYL 


RUBINSTEIN 


“A program arranged with rare 
understanding, coupled with 
artistic interpretation, marked 
the piano recital of Beryl 
Rubinstein. There was master- 
fulness about his playing, in the 
perfect mechanism of his per- 
formance and its technical 
skill."-—-New York Evening 
Sun Oct. 15, 1925. 


“Tt was a vigorous performance. 
Mr. Rubinstein was in excellent 
form, combining technical bril- 
liance and polish with ample 
force and expression, and 
seemed to deserve a prominent 
place among American 
pianists."-—Vew York Herald 
Tribune, Oct. 15, 1925. 


Aeolian Hall 





“Mr. Rubinstein’s interpreta- 
tions had the clarity of style for 
which his work is noted. There 
was nothing superficial in his 
playing, while able technical 
ability and musicianly intelli- 
gence kept constantly to the 
fore in all he did.”—New York 
Sun, Oct. 15, 1925. 


xt 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


DANIEL MAYER 


INC. 


Steinway Piano 


“Vivid were his contrasts, 
sparkling or shimmering color 
of his tones. Such limpidity of 
melodic tone, such chastity of 
conception where there is all 
too great temptation to ‘lay it on 
thick’, such feeling of propor- 
tion and poise, is all too rare 


among pianists.” — Boston 
Transcript, Oct. 18, 1925. 


“He played exquisitely indeed. 
with beautiful tone and phras- 
ing, and with a poetical feeling. 
Mr. Rubinstein seemed a 
pianist of fine musicianly qual- 
ities and very genuine charm 
with a rare understanding of 
Mozart and _ Bach.’—Boston 
Herald, Oct. 18, 1925. 


New York 
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Opera Singers Can Leam Much from 
Screen Stars, Says Stella De Mette 


Ce ee eee MMMM LLLLLLLLLLLL LM LLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LM OLULLLLLILA LM LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLIC MMMM TMM TTC 


ésTT is a pity how few good actors 
there are among opera singers,” 
said Stella De Mette, mezzo-soprano with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, snapping 
shut the score of “Fra Diavolo”’ and 
swinging around on the piano stool. “We 
can all learn from the movie stars. I 
have an intense admiration for Pola 
Negri, whose superb acting in the film 
version of ‘Carmen’ has been of great 
assistance to me in the opera réle. 

“Of course I don’t think we should 
try to copy someone else’s acting, even 
if we could. But the opportunity for 
comparison and self-criticism afforded by 
the screen versions of the operas can- 
not help but raise the standard of act- 
ing on the opera stage. 

“Yes, Carmen is my favorite rédle. 
There was a time when I thought I 


wasn’t suited to it at all. When I was 
first asked to sing Carmen I had to be 
convinced that I could do it, but since 
then it has become more to me than 
any other réle I sing. 

“It seems to me that I am always be- 


ing asked to sing new operas before I 
feel really prepared for them. There 
are more aspirants to the opera stage 
than ever before, but the great majority 
of them ruin their voices and their 
careers by going on the stage too soon. 
Particularly in this country operatic 
students are satisfied with three or four 
years of preparation, where no less than 
eight used to be the rule. 

“T know, because I have been rushed 
ahead myself. When I was fifteen I was 
sent to Italy for my health, and as part 
of my program of recuperation was 
encouraged to develop my voice. When 
I was eighteen, with no thought as yet 
of the opera stage, an impresario heard 
me sing and persuaded me to take sec- 
ond mezzo parts for eight weeks in 
Genoa. On the advice of my maestro I 
refused an invitation to Madrid and con- 
tinued my studies, but family misfor- 
tunes subsequently obliged me to launch 
my operatic career before I felt fully 
prepared. 

“T returned to America, and was with 
the Metropolitan for a year—a year that 
nearly ruined my voice because it was 
premature. 

“Since then I have put in at least 
three hours every day in study to catch 
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Photo by Wide World 
Stella De Mette, Mezzo-Soprano of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, as “Carmen” 


up with myself. I make it a rule also 
to get regular exercise every day. I 
have been taking an hour’s walk in 
Central Park as my ‘stunt’ in New York. 
The demands on an opera. singer’s 
physique are great, and too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to keeping in 
perfect physical condition.” 

Miss De Mette will be with the San 
Carlo Company until May, 1926, when 


she will leave for Paris to sing in 
“Carmen” and “Trovatore” at the Paris 
Opéra. She has also been askeu to sing 


in “Samson and Delilah.” 

“I want to get the time to do some 
concert singing as well,” continued Miss 
De Mette. “I already have some engage- 
ments. Concert singing is a relief after 
opera, because it affords you a chance 
to choose your own program with some 
regard to the condition of your voice. 

“This engagement at the Paris Opéra 
will be my début in Paris. There is a 
great opportunity for American artists 
abroad, I believe, for the standard of 
opera singing in Italy and France is 
rather low. I have been constantly 
surprised at the inferior work that 
passes muster in the famous opera houses 
in Europe. 

“There is besides a dearth of mezzo 
sopranos and of the heavier voices in 
general. Coloraturo and lyric sopranos 
there are in abundance, but few dra- 
matic sopranos. Of course the singers in 
Europe are very conscientiously trained, 
but America, with its wealth, seems to 
have attracted the greatest voices of all 
countries.” 

GEOFFREY Mortt-SMITH. 





Sousa’s Band Plays in Detroit 


DETROIT, Oct. 24.—Sousa’s Band gave 
two concerts in Orchestra Hall recently, 
and again demonstrated that, in this 


particular field, it stands supreme. Pro- 
grams were well balanced and offered a 
wide variety. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


CT 


Florence Macbeth Scores in 


London Recital 


IGHTS had to be extinguished 
L to still the call for- encores 
after a début recital by Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company, at 
Queen’s Hall, London, Oct, 22, ac- 
cording to a copyright dispatch to 
the New York Times. he hall 
was filled to capacity, and the Lon- 
don press acclaimed her success as 
one of the most notable in recent 
years. 


PIASTRO APPLAUDED 
BY COAST AUDIENCE 


San Franciseo Greets New 
Concertmaster in Recital 














Program 
By Marjory M. Fisher 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 24.—Mishel 


Piastro, newly engaged concertmaster 
of the San Francisco Symphony, was in- 
troduced to San Franciscans last week 
by the Pacific Musical Society, which 
presented him in a recital program be- 


fore its members and invited guests. 

Mr. Piastro’s artistry won him an ova- 
tion. In the Handel Sonata in E, Sind- 
ing’s A Minor Suite, and a group of 
short numbers ending with Wieniawski’s 
“Russian Carnival,” Mr. Piastro dis- 
closed a beautiful tone, a facile technic, 
and an impassioned and eloquent style 
of interpretation. Mrs. Frederick 
Crowe, past president of the Society, 
was his admirable accompanist. 

Margaret Jarman Cheeseman, s80- 
prano, accompanied by Walter Frank 
Wenzel, contributed two groups of inter- 
esting songs. The audience was a 
notable one, including the most promi- 
nent violinists in the city as well as 
Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony, and other musical 
personages. 

Previous to the program, Mrs. Charles 
Stewart Ayres, president of the Pacific 
Musical Society, welcomed the visitors 
and announced the formation of an 
opera section of the Society which will 
stage two operas during the year under 
the direction of George Von Hagel. 
“The Flying Dutchman” will be pro- 
duced in January. 

A piano ensemble has been established 
under the direction of Albert Elkus. It 
was further announced that the Junior 
Auxiliary will meet regularly once each 
month. A membership campaign has 
resulted in fifty new associate members, 
and a long list of applicants for active 
membership is in the hands of the audi- 
tion committee. Fortnightly programs 
are given by this organization in the 
gold ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel. 
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mendous flair for projecting the moods of 
her songs, she has that vague thing 
known as “singing talent” which makes 
her songs interesting. Her enunciation 
is only fair and her pronunciation was 
best in the French songs, those in Ger- 
man leaving much to be desired. Be 
it said, however, that Mme. Alces al- 
ready shows much improvement over her 
work in former appearances, which is a 
healthy sign. ; 
Of the German group, Rubinstein’s 
“Es Blinkt der Tau” was the most in- 
teresting, and Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit” 
in the French group. There was much 
applause throughout the evening and 
many bouquets. J. D. 


Florence Easton as Recitalist 


Deep absorption in the music she 
sings, whatever the task in hand, is 
among the characteristics of the art of 
Florence Easton, whose recital in Car- 
negie Hall the evening of Oct. 22 must 
be given high place among the events 
of the early season. 

On the opera stage, she occasions won- 
der that an artist so endowed with re- 
finement, taste and musical insight is 
yet capable of flinging herself heart and 
soul into réles of the most obvious musi- 
cal banality. It is as if for her there 
is no bad music—Santuzza is as worthy 
of supreme effort as Eva or Isolde, 
Ponchielli calls forth her best as un- 
grudgingly as Mozart. 

Yet it was impossible to hear her sing 
Brahms at this recital and not feel that 
this music meant far more to her than 
the grandiose and empty measures of 
her only operatic excerpt, “Plus grand 
dans son Obscurité”’ from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba.” 

Few artists of the day can bring to a 
Brahms group qualities so nearly ideal 
for the interpretation of these lieder. In- 
tellectuality may be said to have domi- 
nated, but companioning it was an emo- 
tional probing that went far below the 
superficies of each song. “Der Tod, das 
ist die kiihle Nacht” was as thrilling 
singing as it was technically beautiful 
singing. All the elements of the highest 
vocal art—tone, style, musicianship, and 
mental and emotional mastership—were 
here united. And here, as always— 
whether the language of the moment was 
English, German, French or Italian— 
every syllable was as distinct and as 
naturally sounded as in ordinary speech. 

There were old Italian and old Eng- 
lish numbers, French songs by Staub 
and Chausson—with repetitions de- 
manded of “L’Heure Silencieuse”’ and 
“Les Papillons”—and in English, Carey’s 
“Pastoral,” Cyril Scott’s “The Unfore- 
seen,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Ah, Love, 
But a Day,” and Frank LaForge’s 
“Dreams of Thee” and “Hills.”” Mr. La- 
Forge, as accompanist for the singer, 
was a distinct factor in the artistic value 
of the recital. His songs were well 
received, the first of the pair being re- 
peated. Mme. Easton also included his 
“Supplication” among her numerous 
extras. 

There were details of the singer’s man- 
agement of the breath, of her treatment 
of the vowel “E” in the lower part of 
her compass, and of a too strenuous at- 
tack of some top tones, that are to be 
mentioned as minor flaws in what can 
truthfully be described as superb vocal 
production. And these, it should be 
added, are not new. oi: ‘E: 


Estelle Bayne’s Début 


Estelle Bayne, a young violinist from 
Philadelphia, made her New York début 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Oct. 
22, with Harry Kaufman at the piano. 
Miss Bayne’s program consisted of Tar- 
tini’s G Minor Sonata, the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto in D Minor, a group of short 
pieces by Franko, Brahms, Sarasate and 
Wieniawski, with Sarasate’s “Faust 
Fantaisie” as a closing number. 

The young player’s technical equip- 
ment proved above the ordinary. She 
played with much dash and perfect self- 
possession. Her tone, however, was thin 
at times and she had a distressing habit 
of never quite reaching the topmost point 
of her phrases. Also, her sense of dash 
frequently outstripped her sense of 


pitch. It would seem that Miss Bayne 
has distinct ability for violin playing and 
with a little more well-considered study 
into the meaning of her pieces and some 
careful listening to the pitch of what 
she plays, she could undoubtedly become 
an interesting recital artist. Whether 


she does or not, remains to be seen. 
a. A. Hi. 


Joan Ruth in Recital 


Joan Ruth, soprano, who became a 
member of the Metropolitan last season, 
was beard in a song recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 23, with 
Walter Golde at the piano. Miss Ruth 
began her program with an aria from 
Bach’s Ninety-second Church Canata 
with oboe obbligato played by Felix Sant- 


angelo. This she followed with two 
arias of Cherubino from Mozart’s 
“Figaro.” A brace of songs by Schu- 


mann and Brahms, two each, formed the 
second zroup after which Miss Ruth 
sang the Mad Scene of Thomas’ 
“Hamlet.” The final group was of Folk- 
songs of various countries. 

Save for the fact that her scale lacks 
unity, only good can be said of Miss 
Ruth’s singing. The voice is a naturally 
lovely one, her singing is musical, her 
phrasing good and her legato, in this 
day when legato is nearly a lost art, is 
something to be thankful for. Oc- 
casionally, however, she permits a 
puerile, flattish quality to spoil every- 
thing for a measure or two, only to pick 
up with beautiful, rich tones that any- 
one might envy. Her gifts of interpre- 
tation are promising. 

Of the two Mozart arias, the former, 
“Voi che Sapete” was the better, for Miss 
Ruth’s singing was always better in 
slower, sustained passages. In the Ger- 
man group, Schumann’s “Lotusblume’”’ 
was sung as well as could be imagined, 
but the “Friihlingsnacht” which followed 
was less convincing. In the “Hamlet” 
scena, Miss Ruth again excelled in 
quieter passages. Her trill was good, but 
her fiorituri were frequently lacking in 
clarity and the excessively high notes 
were pecked at rather than sung. The 
dynamic contrasts in this aria, which is 
full of them, were very well marked. 

All in all, while one cannot at present 
honestly call Miss Ruth a completely 
finished recital artist, she certainly 
possesses most of the many desiderata 
and her future appearances will be 
watched with interest. Os dks Bas 


Brahms Quartet 


Gladys Halstead and Zilla Wilson. 
sopranos, and Nancy Hitch and Elinor 
Markey, contraltos, under the name “The 
Brahms Quartet,” gave their first recital 
of the season !n Town Hall the evening 
of Oct. 23, proving that four women can 
agree for the length of an evening, at 
least. Dressed alike in old-fashioned, 
hoop-skirted costumes, they breathed to- 
gether, smiled together, bowed together 
and sang together in English, Italian, 
French and German. The voices, all 
good, blended beautifully. Their second 
group—all Brahms—was especially well 
done, revealing an understanding rare in 
a group of singers. The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury “Que Fais-tu” gave each one a 
chance to branch out for herself and, if 
they had been waiting for this moment 
the evening long, they concealed it ad- 
mirably, submerging their personalities 
in the music of the song. An especially 
fitting humming accompaniment had 
been arranged for Debussy’s “Beau 
Soir,” which won much applause. The 
last group, in English, was marked by a 
particularly good enunciation. They were 
er for a part of their pro- 
gram by the able Byron Hughes. E. A. 


Francis Moore as Soloist 


Francis Moore, well known as a ster- 
ling accompanist, gave a piano recital 
the evening of Oct. 23, in Aeolian Hall. 
Mr. Moore is a good technician. He 
played skillfully a difficult program gen- 
erously sprinkled with Bach, Schumann 
and Chopin. Always technically sure, he 
was more articulate emotionally in com- 
positions demanding no great amount of 
finger work. In the Bach-Pirani Arioso 


. he traced with splendid tone an easy 


melody, left a strong impression of pow- 
erful simplicity. He played and pedaled 
especially well the Romance of Schu- 
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mann and the Toccato. The piéce de 
résistance was the Schumann G Minor 
Sonata which, while perhaps not quite 
so satisfactory as some of his shorter 
numbers, was played intelligently and 
warmly applauded. His last group 
started off with Chopin’s “Winter Wind” 
and the F Minor Study, included Palm- 
gren’s Debussy-like “May Night” in 
which he was fittingly mysterious. He 
was made to repeat Seeboeck’s “By the 
Frog Pond” in which one Mussolinish 
frog afforded especial amusement. He 
played Grainger’s “County Derry” and 
concluded his program with Moszkow- 
ski’s brilliant “Caprice Espagnol.” An 
appreciative audience refused to be sent 


home, and stayed for several encores. 
E. L. O. 


Lhevinne Makes Music 


With an ordinary unstartling pro- 
gram, Josef Lhevinne did some of the 
most magnificentiy inspired playing that 
has been heard in New York in many 
moons, at Carnegie Hall on Friday even- 
ing, Oct. 23. Rarely indeed is such 
superb mastery of an instrument, coup- 
led with total effacement of self, heard. 

After an undistinguished and rhythmi- 
cally distorted reading of Chopin’s First 
Ballade, Mr. Lhevinne found himself, 
and throughout the remainder of the 
program covered that. same self with 
glory. His playing of the Chopin group 
was perfection itself. Variety of touch 
and nuance, the stupendous technic 
which must have been born in Mr. Lhe- 
vinne’s fingers, and an extraordinary in- 
tellectual joy made these numbers gleam 
with beauty. The finest performance of 
the C Sharp Minor Prelude, Op. 45, that 
this reviewer has ever been privileged 
to hear, was the high-light of the even- 
ing. The seething B Flat Minor Pre- 
lude was repeated, and the G Flat Study, 
Op. 25, D Flat Valse, and A Flat Polo- 
naise, the last given with truly orches- 
tral effects, were encores. 

Two rambling, trivial Tone Poems, Op. 
79, by Paul Juon were almost made to 
seem worth while as Mr. Lhevinne 
played them. Cui’s “Causerie” was also 
unworthy in its own right. The “Les- 
ghinka” of Liapounoff closed the printed 
list in a blaze of velvety glory. Among 
other extras were Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” 
Weber’s “Perpetuum Mobile,” from the 
C Major Sonata, and the Schulz-Evler 
“Blue Danube” Arabesques, given with 
an aristocracy and finesse that was ever 
amazing. W. S. 


Mabel Garrison’s Return 


Last season New York heard Mabel 
Garrison only as an oratorio soloist. Her 
recital in Carnegie Hall the afternoon 
of Saturday, Oct. 24, was only the 
second, if memory serves, since her re- 
turn from additional studies abroad, 


whither she repaired when she departed 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where her vocal prowess as the vocal 
double of the Queen of Shemaka is still 
much missed whenever “Le Coq d’Or” 
is put on. : 

Just what the change is that has come 
over Mme. Garrison’s singing is not easy 
to put into words. Perhaps the tone 
is weightier than it was. In Saturday’s 
recital there certainly was less that was 
altitudinous and less of bravura than 
might have been expected of one who in 
opera impersonated Lucia and Rosina 
when not coping with the cruel tessitura 
of the “Hymn to the Sun” or the airs of 
the Queen of the Night. 

Mme. Garrison, the recitalist, depended 
largely on her middle and lower tones 
for her best effects. True, there was the 
“Parla” waltz of Arditi, sung as an en- 
core, to flash a reminder of the earlier 
style, with high notes and embellish- 
ments, but these seemed less brilliant 
and less secure than they have been. 

On the other hand, the soprano’s 
treatment of lieder by Brahms and 
Strauss, usually beyond the sphere of 
light, high voices, was that of an artist 
with a clear conception of their musical 
and textual values, and a sympathetic 
appreciation of their vocal possibilities. 
Her tone was perhaps too bright—par- 
ticularly in the higher phrases—to give 
these numbers quite the tenderness and 
play of nuance that plainly were desired 
and sought for. A _ certain studied, 
“practical” impression resulted. It was 
singing in which there were many virtues 
both of production and of treatment— 
singing that was musicianly, intelligent 
and artistic—but it had more of silvery 
prettiness than it had of any very 
searching emotional utterance. Techni- 
cally, some scantness of breath, and oc- 
casional hardness on top notes were 
noted, but there was so much that was 
altogether admirable in her tone-produc- 
tion that it seems captious to more than 
mention these or other details such as 
phrase-endings which departed from 
their legato intent. 

Mme. Garrison made explanatory re- 
marks from the platform for two of her 
numbers, an Italian song by Geni 
Sadero, “I battitori de grano,” and 
Martin Shaw’s “Heffle Cuckoo Fair.” 
Her Italian enunciation, it may be said 
in passing, might well be made a model 
for clearer projection of her English 
vocables. 

George Siemonn’s accompaniments, 
played from memory, were of a beauty 
to rejoice the ear and heart. Especially 
in the Brahms and Strauss songs—how 
he rippled through the latter’s Serenade! 
—there was a caress of tone and a melo- 
dious turn of phrase which, it must be 
confessed, drew attention at times from 


[Continued on page 13] 
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welcomed by an audience that 
last season on the same stage. 
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8 National American Music Festival 
a Edwin Hughes was heartily 

oH | recalled his achievements of 

A He revealed anew his possession of glittering technical skill, 
G | always directed by artistic instinct and musicianly knowl- 
oF | edge. His mastery of pianistic resources is complete and 
Fa | he has the power to convey to his hearers every atmospheric 
D effect which a composition may suggest—Buffalo Express, 
DF | Oct. 10, 1925. 

HI Hughes’ pianistic art is satisfying, admirably clean-cut and 
A | technically sure. His tone 

ie paints his pictures vividly — Buffalo News, Oct. 10, 1925. 

a | Edwin Hughes, the distinguished pianist, played numbers 
oH by modern composers in which he revealed the brilliant 
Ad | technique and marked expressive ability that have made him 
4 a favorite artist—Buffalo Courier, Oct. 10, 1925. 

a | For bookings en route address: 

4 AMERICAN CONCERT MANAGEMENT 

t 1425 Broadway, New York 

5 or 

4 Management of EDWIN HUGHES 

Li] 340 West 89th St., New York 
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as of second grade and at a concert 
which came but one day later than that 
which brought back the tonal splendors 
of the Philadelphians, after which any 
orchestra in America would have 
sounded an anti-climax. 

There are no other audiences in New 
York these days quite like the Phila- 
delphia orchestra audiences. More than 
any others, they approximate those at 
the Metropolitan in sartorial punctili- 
ousness. And the eagerness New York- 
ers manifest to hear this band, even to 
the extent of standing at the back of the 
hall, suggests that either the number of 
Stokowski concerts in Gotham should be 
increased or that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way should announce special commu- 
tation tickets to and from Philadelphia 
for the programs. presented there. 
Needless to state, there was the warmest 
enthusiasm—with many persons rivet- 
ing their eyes on the conductor in what 
suggested an hypnotic stare. 

To auspicate his New York series, in 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday, Oct. 20, Mr. 


Stokowski selected the following pro- 
gram: 
Chorale-Vorspiel, ‘Wir glauben all’an 
ae Bach 


(Transcribed for orchestra) 

Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. 90, 

Brahms 
pS ee eee eee ere ee Holst 
(First time in New York) 

Prelude and Liebestod, from ‘Tristan 

SE SEEN G's, b ee ¥ Grate oe belek Wagner 

Granting the usual precedence to the 
novelty, it is no disparagement of 
Holst’s ballet music to state, at the out- 
set that these excerpts formed the least 
interesting, as well as the least impor- 
tant, segment of the program. Bach, 
Wagner and Brahms are rather crush- 
ing company for any _ papilonaceous 
flutterer out of Lotus Land. The Eng- 
lish composer has here given us a suite 
of dances based on themes supplied by 
Michio Itow, the Japanese ballet mime, 
and has decked them out with all the 
— of orchestration in the modernist’s 

ag. 

The results probably can be better de- 
scribed as Japanesque than Japanese, but 
they make agreeable music, largely be- 
cause of the composer’s skill in coloristic 
instrumentation. 

There are a “Ceremonial Dance,” a 
“Dance of the Marionette,” a “Dance 
under the Cherry Tree,” and, as a finale, 
a “Dance of the Wolves,” with a pre- 
ludial “Song of the Fisherman” which 
recurs as a connecting interlude and 
which inevitably recalls the fisherman 
of Stravinsky’s “Chant du Rossignol.” 
Like other examples of music conceived 
as background for the gestic art, it prob- 
ably serves its purpose better in the 
theater than in the concert room. 

The Bach chorale-prelude has been 
heard on Stokowski’s programs before. 
It remains a tour-de-force by an anony- 
mous transcriber; with no denial of the 
freely bandied imputations that one 
Leopold Stokowski was the modest musi- 
cian who thus lavished upon it a labor 
of love. As it was played Tuesday eve- 
ning, it was of thrilling beauty, with an 
emotional climax perhaps more Bacchic 
than Bach, but with an employment of 
the instruments that glorified rather 
than detracted from the edificial gran- 
deur of the gigantic fugal close. 

Mr. Stokowski’s Brahms is ever 
eloquent, even when most controversial, 
and the many-mooded Third Symphony, 
with its assembly of romantic, heroic, 
meditative and (in the folk-like third 
movement) sentimental elements, was 
penetratively and caressingly played. 
Human metronomes were at liberty to 
note as many exceptions as they chose. 

For one listener, at least, there was 
something of a sag in the concluding 
“Tristan” music, even though this an- 
swered all the requisites of a beautiful 
performance. There was no sag, how- 
ever, in the enthusiasm of those audient 
souls who make their genuflections at 
this gorgeous altar of the gods of sound. 


The State Symphony opening pro- 
‘ram on Wednesday evening in Car- 
negie Hall embraced the following: 
Symphony in C major......ceceoee Haydn 
Two Portraits 


(First time in New York) 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor..... Brahms 


Mr. von Dohnanyi’s revelation of how 
an orchestra can be transformed in a 
brief span of sedulous rehearsing over- 
shadowed all other considerations at this 
concert. 


The string section, never an 
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inferior one, sang with a _ frequent 
beauty of no mean order. Other choirs, 
if not so warm in tonal body as those 
‘of the older ensembles, were lyrically at- 
tuned and deftly responsive. The bal- 
ance between the several groups is not 
yet what it can be, and the tympani 
still smite the ear like the report of 
firearms. But at this concert there was 
nothing of laxity or mere note-playing. 
Evidently the orchestra was conscious 
of having acquired a dynamo. 

Mr. Dohnanyi’s leadership was that 
of a finely reverent and widely experi- 
enced musician. It had fervor as well 
as a prehensile grasp of his music and 
his many-voiced instrument. It had 
surety and it probed deep. In manner, 
he suggested perhaps an excess of elbow 
and wrist motion, but in the technics of 
the stick every conductor must be a law 
unto himself. Suffice it to say, that the 
Brahms First was as noble as it was 
clear, as expressive as it was soundly 
conceived—a performance at once in- 
teilectual and full of feeling. Others 
have risen with it to sublimer peaks; 
but many have muddied and dulled it 
by comparison. 

There were grace and sincerity in the 
Haydn work (No. 7 in Breitkopf and 
Hartel’s list, No. 1 in the catalog of the 
twelve that Haydn composed for 
Salomon’s London concerts in 1791 and 
1792) the geniality of which cannot be 
expected to greatly agitate modern ears. 

The Bartok Portraits—‘“one idealized, 
one distorted’—were highly engaging, 
and the first, the idealized one, may even 
be spoken of as a work of arresting 
beauty. Begun by solo violin (exceed- 
ingly well played by the concertmeister, 
Sascha Fidelman), it gradually added 
other instruments, first the strings in 
pairs, then the entire orchestra, with a 
return later to the predominance of the 
solo violin, in a manner certainly not 
without precedent, but none-the-less 
effective. The theme upon which the 
musical facture was contrived was an 
undulous one of haunting and rhapsodic 
charm. 

The second or distorted picture was 
more suggestive of Bart6ék the modern- 
ist, though this work (written about a 
decade ago) is not representative of his 
later style. It is a boldly malicious 
caricature, a gargoyle of musical gro- 
tesquerie, a thoroughly aggravating 
comic valentine suggesting in its instru- 
mentation the grunts and snorts of “Till 
Eulenspiegel,” and in its pictorial con- 
notations the possibilities of an im- 
mediate suit for slanderous libel! 

There was no reason to doubt that full 
justice was done his countryman’s con- 
trasted drawings by Mr. Dohnanyi, and 
the entire concert left the most critical 
listener with the feeling that the State 
Symphony must be reckoned with, hence- 
forth, as a crescive factor in the city’s 
musical march. OscaR THOMPSON. 


Bori with Dohnanyi 


State Symphony, Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
conductor: lLucrezia Bori, soprano, 
soloist: Carnegie Hall, Saturday even- 


ing, Oct. 24. The program: 
Symphony in C, No. 7.........Schubert 
“Den Vieni” ("R1saro” ) ...s-0 02 Mozart 


Six “German Dances’’..Mozart-Steinbach 
“Depuis !e jour” (‘Louise’’)..Charpentier 
“Seid umschlungen Millionen,” 

Johann Strauss 

With such a program, two courses 
were open to Mr. von Dohnanyi: to 
emphasize the purely melodic character 
of his list, or to avoid a possible charge 
of sentimentality by striving for effects 
of virility and vigor. Mr. von Dohnanyi 
chose the latter alternative. 

Especially in the symphony was his 
attitude dynamic, energetic and brisk. 
In view of Schubert’s rather patchy 
orchestration, the impression was, in- 
evitably, one of slight choppiness and 
of startling contrasts; but the lovely 
melodies with which the work abounds 
were by no means neglected. 

The Mozart pieces, as arranged by 
Fritz Steinbach and marked “first time” 
on the program were likewise treated 
broadly, but with due regard for form 
and context. The humor of the “Sleigh- 
ride,” for example, was clearly brought 
out and wakened an instant response in 
the audience. Strauss’ composition, 
dedicated to Brahms, was included in 
honor of the composer’s centenary. 

Miss Bori sang in the sincerely ar- 
tistic manner which the public has 


learned to expect from her. Both as a 
vocalist and an interpreter she was 
wholly successful. D. Be 
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the singer to the piano, which perhaps 
was the last thing Mme. Garrison’s 
husband-accompanist would have thought 
of doing. a 2. 


Lois and Guy Maier 


Lois and Guy Maier, pianists, the 
latter familiar to all audiences through 
his performances of two-piano music 
with Lee Pattison, were heard in a chil- 
dren’s program in Aeolian Hall on the 
morning of Oct. 24. The program in- 
cluded three pieces from Ravel’s ‘Mother 
Goose,” a Russian Dance by Gliére, Five 
Waltzes from the Brahms “‘Liebeslieder,”’ 
and pieces by Casella, Saint-Saéns and 
ballet, “La Boite 4 Joujoux.” 

Mr. Maier talked at the beginning and 
between the numbers, weaving them into 
an organic whole and adding consider- 
ably to the gayety of the occasion not 
only for the youngsters present but the 
adults as well. His description of Saint- 
Saéns’ Gavotte as danced “by the Queen 
of the Bunnies” was quite delightful, 
especially as he added, “gavottes are 
ever so much more graceful when danced 
by animals than by people!” Another 
tip to the audience was that they should 
“stand up and turn around three times 
to the right” in the interval between the 
two halves of the program. It is an 
idea which might be adopted with 
heightening of interest by grownup 
audiences as well! 

Mrs. Maier was content merely to 
play, but the fine teamwork which she 
contributed with her husband was of a 
high order. All in all, this was a most 
delightful concert. Oo. As "Es 


Nina Wulfe Makes Début 


Nina Wulfe, violinist, one of the prize- 
winners at the Stadium Auditions last 
June; was heard in recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 25. The 
program opened with Schumann’s Fan- 
taisie, Op. 131. At the outset Miss Wulfe 
was not at her best, her intonation fre- 
quently being faulty, but the next num- 
ber, Mozart’s Concerto in A, was ad- 
mirably executed and drew marked ap- 


plause. The third group gave Miss 
Wulfe the opportunity to display her 
technical dexterity. Particularly re- 
markable were her glissando harmonics 
in the Sarasate Spanish Dance. The 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2, ar- 
ranged’ by Wilhelmj, was played ex- 
pressively. This is one of the few tran- 
scriptions for violin that compare favor- 
ably with the original, the reason, no 
doubt, lying in the suitability of the 
violin to express the tranquil delicacy 
of the original. Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dance No. 1 and Wieniawski’s “Faust 
Fantaisie” completed the program. Both 
were played with fire and vigor. The 
large audience was appreciative and de- 
manded several encores. G. M.—S. 
Matzenauer in Recital 


Giving a program of distinctly popu- 
lar appeal in Carnegie Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Oct. 25, Margaret Matzenauer 
found her richly colorful voice as potent 
as ever to quicken enthusiasm in an 
audience. 

The recital was the first Sunday sub- 
scription concert in the Wolfsohn series. 
Associated with Mme. Matzenauer was 
Frank La Forge, who played all the 
accompaniments from memory. 

The wisdom of singing in front of 
the curtain, as Mme. Matzenauer did, 
may be questioned, as the heavy folds 
seemed to muffle sound somewhat—a 
handicap especially noticed at the out- 
set, when the singer experienced a little 
difficulty in focusing her tones accurately 
—but any minor hindrances’ were 
speedily forgotten in admiration for the 
artistic conscience displayed by both par- 
ticipants. 


Beginning with songs by Richard 
Strauss, “Zueignung,” “Die Nacht” and 
“Morgen,” Mme. Matzenauer added 


Schubert’s “Erlkénig”’ to these and went 
on to a group that included “Over the 
Steppe” by Gretchaninoff, Arensky’s 
“On Wings of Dream,” and “In the Silent 
Night” by Rachmaninoff. In each the 
clarity of her diction, her fine musical 
sense and a feeling for dramatic values, 
a feeling that never degenerated into 
mere theatricalism, were productive of 
admirable results. No item on the pro- 
gram, however, was more revealing of 
the singer’s culture and _ expressive 
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Boston Orchestra.” 


The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


Henri Verbrugghen — Conductor 


“The standard of performance by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. last 
night in Syria Mosque, was, we venture 
to say, the highest so far attained in any 
orchestral concert this season, and here 
we do not except even the visit of the 


—Pittsburgh “Gazette-Times” (Harold 
D. Phillips), February 7, 1925. 





A Few Middle West Dates Available on Tour in 
February, April and May 








ARTHUR J. GAINES, Manager 
Suite 405, 1111 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RECITALISTS WELCOMED IN CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Events of this 
week have included appearances of the 
New York Symphony, Tito Schipa, Paul 
Whiteman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Poul 
Bai, and others. 

Walter Damrosch chose for his New 
York Symphony program in Orchestra 
Hall on Oct. 18, Saint-Saéns’ Third 
Symphony, in which Walter Zimmer- 
man, of Chicago, supplied the organ 
part; Brahms’ “Academic Festival” 
Overture; Mr. Damrosch’s own arrange- 
ment of music from “Parsifal”; Lekeu’s 
Adagio for String Orchestra, and other 
short pieces. The conductor gave an 
agreeable impression of his authority, 
of his zestful pleasure in beautiful mu- 
sic and of a dignified, yet not formal, 
approach to his tasks. The orchestra 
played with a fine and vigorous tone, 
with ample shading and with a fair 
amount of unanimity. 

Tito Schipa came to the Auditorium 
Sunday night to give what was called 
his only recital of the season. Everyone 
agreed that the admired tenor of the 
Chicago Opera is in better voice than 
ever before. His mastery of the prin- 
ciples of singing is as complete as his 
sway over the affections of his public. 
Favorite arias from “Lakmé” and 
“Martha,” as well as classic and folk- 
songs comprised his program. José 
Echaniz, the excellent accompanist, was 
applauded in several solos. 


Historical Recitals 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch opened in the 
Princess Theater on Oct. 18 a series of 
six historical piano recitals. His lecture 
and program dealt with the clavichord 
and harpsichord, and early music from 
many lands was arranged in a thought- 
ful and beautifully played list. 

Themi Georgi, tenor, made a favorable 
impression in a recital in the Studebaker 
on Oct. 18. Good taste and earnest 
musicianship gave his singing charm. 
Marx E. Oberndorfer, whose “Major and 
Minor” was included in the recital, sup- 
plied model accompaniments. 

Bertha Farner, singing at the Play- 
house on Oct. 18, disclosed a soprano 
voice of great power, good range and 
fine quality. Giving the impression of 
being very well schooled, she disclosed 
abundant individuality of interpretation. 
Edgar Nelson was the accompanist. 

Alvena Knoblauch and Kathryn 
Anderson, pianists, were heard in joint 
recital last Sunday afternoon at Kimball 
Hall, playing both solo and concerted 
numbers. The young Chicagoans found 
a cordial and expressive audience. 

Milan Lusk, violinist, and Alma Peter- 
son, former soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, were heard at Orchestra Hall 
on Monday night, Oct. 19, prefacing a 
lecture by Edward A. Steiner. Mr. 
Lusk, playing Valdez’s “Serenade de 
Tsingara” and a “Spanish” Dance of 
Sarasate, was admired for his accurate 
technic, a fine and sympathetic tone, and 
force of personality. Miss Peterson 
sang with ample vocal resource. 


Baritone Gives Recital 


Poul Bai, Danish baritone, who was 
heard in recital at Kimball Hall on Oct. 
22, is successor to the late Charles W. 
Clark at Bush Conservatory. His ap- 

earance thus had a double interest, for 

e showed himself to be a gifted and 
authoritative singer. His voice is of 
virile quality and of a volume which has 
served Mr. Bai well in European opera 
houses. An unusual program included 
Beethoven’s “An eine ferne Geliebte,” 
the aria from Franchetti’s “Christoforo 
Colombo” and groups of Russian, Danish 


and Anglo-American songs. His deal- 
ing with so much varied material had 
the stamp of full authority, and was 
unusually varied in mood and device. 
Edgar Nelson played the accompani- 
ments. 

Robert S. Whitney, heard at the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall on Oct. 22, played the 
piano with good technic, a large tone 
and ample evidence of his distinguish- 
ing, even though youthful, talent. He 
is a pianist of original mold. His own 
works, “Moods,” “Serenity” and 
“Energy,” testified to his skill in the 
field of composition. 

The autumn concert season in Chicago 
may be said to have started officially on 
Sunday, a week ago, when a huge throng 
attended Paul Whiteman’s concert in the 
Auditorium and other citizens bestowed 
approval upon several musicians in dif- 
ferent halls. 

Mr. Whiteman’s orchestra, an ex- 
ceedingly able association of players— 
introduced Leo Sowerby’s Suite “Monot- 
ony,” John Alden Carpenter’s “A Little 
Bit of Jazz” and a variety of other 


pieces. The audience, as usual, was 
delighted. ; 
Katherine Palmer, an_ exceedingly 


gifted soprano, required of her hearers ' 


at the Playhouse more attention than 
most young singers are able to exact. 
She has a delightfully clear and resonant 
voice, an exceptional musical sense and 
more than the ordinary degree of per- 
sonal charm. She sang a variety of 
songs, and in all of them gave reassur- 
ing evidence of character, style and indi- 
viduality. 

Eusebio Concialdi, who is becoming 
one of the best liked of Chicago bari- 
tones, made his annual appearance at 
the Studebaker on Oct. 11. He won from 
a large audience generous applause and 
clear recogniton of his gifts as a serious 
and capable recitalist. 

Georgia Kober and Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder, heard in Kimball Hall on Oct. 
11, played music for two pianos with 
good feeling for ensemble and generous 
display of individuality. 

Jean Forest, coloratur- soprano, sang 
in Kimball Hall on Oct. 13 to accompani- 
ments by Hubert Carlin. She impressed 
her audience with her youthful gifts as 
a singer, and gave much promise for the 
future, as well as immediate pleasure 
to a very cordial audience. 





Chicago Symphony Led by 
Stock in Opening Concert 
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decorated with the cross of the Legion 
of Honor at the Friday afternoon per- 
formance. 

His first appearance after a summer 
abroad indicated that he and his orches- 
tra are still unanimous in such matters 
as noble phrasing, meticulous and grave 
performance, manifold power of shading 
and emphasis upon the purely musical 
aspects of their work, rather than an 
emotional or “programmatic” flash in 
the pan. 

The Beethoven symphony, to be sure, 


seemed rather long drawn out. It was 
preceded, however, by a _ faultlessly 
planned performance of the Mozart 


Overture, and was followed by the amus- 
ing and shrewdly orchestrated Dohnanyi 
Suite, which is a favorite with the or- 
chestra and its audiences. In the Wag- 
nerian Prelude, of course, Mr. Stock dis- 
played to the full the resources and the 
art of his fine band of players. 
EUGENE STINSON. 











EDWIN [DELER 


VIOLINIST 


Concert Direction Evelyn Hopper 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Lost Mass by Weber Found at 
Salzburg 


HE score of a mass by Carl 

Maria von Weber, believed to 
have been lost in a fire in 1803, 
has been discovered intact at 
Salzburg, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch. The mass 
was written for four solo voices, 
orchestra, and organ. 

















Serafin, Casella, Rachmaninoff, Hofmann 
and Other Celebrities are Passengers 


Important among last week’s arrivals 
were: Cecilia Hansen, violinist, and 
her husband, Boris Zakharoff, pianist, 
who arrived Oct. 21 on the Majestic. 
Adolph Bolm, dancer, returned from 
Buenos Aires, and went at once to Chi- 
cago, where his ballet group is appear- 
ing under the auspices of the Allied Arts. 

The Berengaria arrived Oct. 20. On 


board were Sergei Rachmaninoff and 
Josef Hofmann, pianists; Michael Fo- 
kine of the Fokine Ballet, Evelyn Scot- 
ney, soprano, and the English Singers. 
On the Columbus, arriving the same day 
were Curt Taucher, Rudolf Laubenthal 
and Gustav Schiitzendorf, all of the Met- 
ropolitan. Tullio Serafin, conductor, and 
Alfredo Casella, who will lead the State 
Symphony, were other arrivals. 

Clair Eugenia-Smith, concert singer, 
reached these shores on the Leviathan, 
Oct. 20; George Meader, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Mme. 
Charles Cahier, contralto, arriving on 
the Cleveland after a concert tour taking 
her to Finland, Sweden, Denmark and 
Berlin. 

Anna Hamlin, young American sop- 
rano, aiter an appearance at the Adiron- 
dack Festival, sailed for Italy, where she 
will remain all winter for operatic en- 
gagements. 


‘MARTHA’ SUNG BY 
ROCHESTER PUPILS 


Eastman School Singers Are 
Applauded in Five 


Performances 
By Mary Ertz Will 

ROCHESTER, Oct. 24.—The Rochester 
American Opera Company, of the East- 
man School of Music opera department, 
opened its season with five performances 
of “Martha” at Kilbourn Hall. 

The opera was scheduled to run for 
three evenings, beginning Wednesday, 
Oct. 14, but the demand for seats was 
so great that Saturday matinée and 
evening performances were added. It 
was by far the best effort that the 
opera department has yet put forth, and 
Vladimir Rosing, director and producer, 
and Eugene Goossens, musical director, 
are decidedly to be congratulated. 

There were different casts at each 
performance, in order to give all the 
singers an opportunity. Mary Silveira, 
Marion Keeler and Cecile Sherman ap- 
peared in turn in the title réle. Brownie 
Pebbles, Geraldine Rhoads and Mary 
Bell were heard as Nancy; Charles 
Hedley and Archie Ruggles alternated as 
Lionel. The role of Plunkett was taken 
by George Fleming Houston and Nee! 
Enslen, and Tristram by Richard Hal- 
liley and Donald McGill. The Sheriff was 
played by Mark Daniels and William 
Burt. 

The young singers were enthusiastic 
in their work and showed the result of 
effective work and excellent training. 
The orchestra, chosen from the Phil- 
harmonic, was excellently handled by 
the new operatic conductor, Emanuel 
Balaban. Scenery and costumes by 
Norman Edwards were modern in con- 
ception, yet satisfying in completing the 
picture. 





The chorus was well trained and the 


smaller parts were capably filled. 
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Unspoiled by Favor of 
Royalty, Clara Haskil 


Launches American Tour 
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Clara Haskil, Pianist 


A diffident young artist is Clara Has- 
kil, French pianist. Absorbed ‘in her 
music, she has scarcely found time to ad- 
mit that her performance at Brussels 
last summer, when she delighted the 
Queen of Belgium, known as a music- 
lover and a player of the violin, will be 
repeated this winter by royal request. 
Equally hesitant is she to confess that 
an item of her répertoire is an Etude by 
M. Blanchet, French pianist and com- 
poser, dedicated to herself. 

New York will hear this Etude at a 
recital to be given by Miss Haskil at 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 11. The program 
will include Beethoven’s Op. 111, the 
piano transcription of Bach’s Chaconne, 
Schumann’s “Carneval,’” and modern 
works by Debussy, Moussourgsky and 
Ravel. 

Miss Haskil has lately arrived from 
Paris, via Quebec, where she paused long 
enough to give a recital at the Chateau 
Frontenac. She will play later in Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, and other American 
cities. She will appear at St. Paul with 
Robert Imandt, violinist. This tour is 
under the management of Bogue & La- 
berge. 

Frequent appearances with orchestra 
on the Continent, at Zurich, Baden, 
Geneva, Monte Carlo, Brussels, and else- 
where, have won Miss Haskil a Euro- 
pean reputation that has now extended 
to England. During this season Miss 
Haskil will go to London to play with 
the Manchester Symphony. 

The young pianist has been traveling 
with Rose Armandie, French soprano. 
Asked how she passed the time when 
Miss Armandie is afield satisfying her 
geological interests, Miss Haskil replied: 

“T read. I am very fond of literature.” 

G. M.-S. 


All the material in MusicaL America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





Tito Schipa Unites Operatic Career 


with Many Appearances in Concerts 
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Portrait on Front Page 


ITO SCHIPA is that unusual artist, 
a tenor who is equally successful in 


both concert and opera. Following his 
engagment with the Ravinia Park Opera 
this summer, his second season with that 
company, and appearances with the San 
Francisco Opera Company this fall, Mr. 
Schipa has been working his way east- 
ward from the Coast, giving concerts 
en route. On Nov. 1 he will be heard in 
recital at Carnegie Hall. 

With the exception of the period from 
Dec. 1 to Jan. 24, when the tenor will 
rejoin the Chicago Civic Opera, and two 
appearances in Boston and Cleveland 
with the company, Mr. Schipa will con- 
certize throughout the country until early 
April when he sails for Europe to fill 
operatic and recital bookings. Among 
the cities in which he will appear this 
season are Chicago, Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Buffalo, in Rochester 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, in Hartford 
with Lawrence Tibbett, in Pittsburgh, 
Tampa, Erie, Cleveland, South Bend, 
St. Paul, Fargo and other cities of the 
Northwest, and throughout Texas and 
the South. His dates include concerts 
for the third time in New Orleans, Kan- 
sas City, and Dayton, and a reengage- 
ment at Fort Worth, where he sang only 
last March. His season’s tour ends in 
Montreal on April 5. 

Success, however, has always been Tito 
Schipa’s. Born in Lecce, Italy, as a boy 
he composed a mass of such high order 
that the Bishop commanded its perfor- 
mance in the cathedral. People flocked 
from far and wide to hear the work of 
this boy prodigy. Then came a break. 
His mother, a pious woman, insisted 





upon dedicating her son to the church 
and sent him to a seminary for a higher 
education. There, when verging on man- 
hood, Mr. Schipa’s tenor voice was heard 
by that same Bishop, who was so im- 
pressed with it that he volunteered to 
bear all cost of its training. 

For five years young Schipa studied 
with a famous teacher of bel canto, 
Maestro Gerunda. Then, after another 
year of preparation with Emilio Piccoli 
at Milan, Mr. Schipa made a triumphant 
début in “Traviata.” In 1913 he sang 
for the first time with Amelita Galli- 
Curci at the Dal Verme Theater, Milan, 
in “La Somnambula.” Six years later, 
in 1919 history repeated itself and Mr. 
Schipa made his début in Chicago again 
with the soprano. During 1914 he sang 
at the Costanzi in Rome and the San 
Carlo in Naples. In 1915 he was heard 
at the Royal Opera in Madrid. In 1916 
Seville applauded him. Successes in 
these cities carried him to South America 
where he became an immediate favorite. 
In 1918 he was redemanded in both 
Spain and South America. 

Four seasons ago Mr. Schipa was pre- 
sented in the concert field by his man- 
agers, Evans and Salter, a field in which 
he has been as well received as on the 
operatic stage. His tour this year dupli- 
cates his record of last season, which 
included solid engagements the length 
and breadth of the country. 

In addition to a voice, Mr. Schipa is 
a composer. His own songs are popular 
with his audiences and lately he com- 
posed a light opera, “Mimi.” He has 
also shown great interest in jazz and 
promises that some day he will appear 
In a jazz opera, the symbol of his adopted 
country. 





De Hidalgo to Open Plaza 
“Artistic Mornings” 


Elvira de Hidalgo, Spanish coloratura 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist, and Wil- 
liam Simmons, baritone, and Blanche 
Yurka, actress, will anpear next Thurs- 
day morning at the first “Artistic Morn- 
ing” of the second season of the De 
Segurola-Piza series at the Hotel Plaza. 
The program includes Wieniawski’s 
Second Polonaise, the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah,” and music by Handel, 
Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, Mana-Zucca, 
Sarasate, Dawes, Mozart, Bizet, and 
Gimenez. Giuseppe Bamboschek, con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan, will accom- 
pany Mme. de Hidalgo, and Frederick 
Bristol will be at the piano for Mr. 
Simmons. 





Paris Musician Dies at Concert 

Paris, Oct. 26.—After having played 
his solo passage in Vincent d’Indy’s 
“Sau Ge Fleurie,’ Francois Lamauret, 
first horn in the Lamoureux Orchestra, 
slipped from his chair and fell to the 
floor dead. The body was removed to 
an anteroom and the conductor, Paul 
Paray, assured the audience’ that 
Lamauret had merely fainted. But the 
members of the orchestra courageously 
finished the program, knowing that their 
comrade was dead. 
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San Antonio Club Announces Winner in 
Pageant Contest 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Oct. 24.—The 
Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg, president, has announced the win- 
ner in the national musical pageant con- 
test, sponsored by this club, to be Emilie 
Westen of San Antonio. The prize of 
$500 will be presented to Miss Westen at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration 
of the club in January. The pageant 
will be produced in the spring. Associ- 
ated with the author in its production 
will be Lulu Griesenbeck, director of 
music; Mrs. Jack Hardie, director of 
dancing, and Charlotte Saucier, costume 
director. Clara Duggan Madison acted 
as chairman of the contest. The judges 


were Linwood Taft of Chicago; Emo- 

gene Hoyle Putnam, Boston, and Dr. 

Dwight Wenty, Georgetown, Tex. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 






























































highly effective. . 











times colorful and musicianly.”- 


Boston Post 


HENRY LEVINE 


Boston Recital at Jordan Hall 
October 15, 1925 


Boston Herald—“Mr. Levine showed himself a thorough- 
ly sound musician, and also the master of an admir- 
able technique, a technique, indeed, of quite virtuoso 
calibre, marked by beautiful tone. . . 
first of all, with the magnetism which makes people 
listen to him attentively amd with enthusiasm... . 
Mr. Levine, in truth, has qualities that place him 
before the crowd.”’—Roy R. GarpNer. 


Boston Globe—“Mr. Levine’s musically intelligent interpretations, individual but 
not in any respect freakish, made his recital attractive. . . . A taste fastidi- 
ous without loss of gusto enabled Mr. Levine to make most of his numbers 

. . Mr. Levine is a pianist worth hearing.” 


Christian Science Monitor—‘Mr. Levine as a pianist is an interesting figure. 
He succeeds in making the instrument sound agreeably, something not all 
pianists succeed in doing, even those most known to fame. Also Mr. Levine 
plays with a refreshing absence of affectation. . . 

Stuart Mason. 


Boston Transcript—“The same feeling for musical values that guided Mr. Levine 
in the making of his program was in evidence in much of his playing. 


“ _ . his merits as musician and executant, his feeling for the 


essential character and quality of the music in hand showed clearly and un- 
mistakably.”—-WArREN STOREY SMITH. 


Address Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Edith Bullard Resumes 
Massachusetts Duties 
After Californian Tour 
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Edith Bullard, Soprano 


Boston, Oct. 24.—Edith Bullard, so- 
prano, has resumed her duties as head 
of the vocal department in Wellesley 
College. This and her studio work con- 
stitute for her steady activity. 

Miss Bullard’s return concert tour of 
the Pacific Coast last summer was a 
flattering success. Her accompanist was 
Edward Ballantine, of the Harvard 
Music School, and everywhere they 
were acclaimed by large audiences. 

Especially notable was their appear- 
ance in the Greek Theater of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. There Miss 
Bullard opened the program with two 
songs by Scarlatti, followed by Four- 
drain’s “Celle que le préferé” and Ker- 
veguen’s “Chanson Valaque,” which she 
sang with consummate artistry. She 
was equally successful in a group of 
songs by Mr. Ballantine; and numbers 
by Schubert, Wolf and Mascagni won 
her merited applause. 

Miss Bullard is essentially a dramatic 


soprano. As a linguist she is above the 
average, enunciating clearly in four 
languages. 


Later she appeared as soloist in a 
concert given at the Teachers’ Conven- 
tion held in the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco. W. J. PARKER. 





New Haven Hears Violin Recital 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 24.—A pleas- 
ing recital was given recently at Christ 
Church Parish House by Robert Doell- 
ner, violinist. He was well received by 
the audience. The program was opened 
with Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat. Bur- 
dette Hawley was at the piano. 


Pianist 


. He is blessed, 


—PeENFIELD Roserts 


. His playing was at all 


~A. H. MeyYer. 
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NOW FOR THE OPERA 


AVING renewed its genuflections before its 

own orchestras, and paid homage to the fabu- 
lous band that Leopold Stokowski whisks into the 
city from Quakerdom, New York now makes its 
seasonal obeisance to its most widely celebrated 
musical institution, the Metropolitan Opera. For 
twenty-four weeks, beginning next Monday—with 
six, seven and sometimes eight performances a 
week—the lyric drama will resume its hegemony, 
and it is fair to assume that all the enticements of 
orchestras, leagues, guilds, chamber music organi- 
zations, choruses, and individual recitalists will re- 
act no whit upon the attendance. 

Apparently the only serious competitor opera can 
have in New York is—more opera. This season 
the Metropolitan is utterly alone in the field, with- 
out even a crew of voyageurs from Germany, Mex- 
ico or the Balkans, much less the Chicagoans or an 
Oscar Hammerstein. Serenity, surety and fixity, 
therefore, seem to be the watchwords of the season. 

Yet a season too serene might well prove to be a 
dull one, even with a list of novelties and revivals 
so predictive of interest as that Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
has prepared. Some time or other in the round of 
“Aidas,” “Toscas,” “Bohémes” and “Lohengrins” 
must come a surprise, if the new year is tc carry 
on the Metropolitan’s recent record. The habitué 
who scans the available information in seeking to 
guess what the year’s rotation of subscription 
works will mean, can only wonder what innovation, 
musical, scenic, or in the form of some new artist 
of unguessed powers, the succeeding weeks will 
bring to light, that the town may have its talk. 


It should be an auspicious year for American 
singers, who now number more than thirty on the 
Metropolitan’s roster, and who have before them 
the heartening example of three of their number 
being selected for the chief feminine parts in the 
opera to be sung the opening night. 

Much as many serious musicians decry the at- 
tention given the lyric drama as compared to some 
other forms of music, and pointed as criticism 
sometimes is of details of the Metropolitan’s pdli- 
cies and performances, how inconceivable it would 
be for New York to have a music season sans the 
allurements of what has been termed “the courte- 
san of the arts.” 

So, too, with respect to the fine scorn which now 
and then is manifested toward those who hunger 
above all things to be present the initial Monday. 
The fuss attendant upon the season’s opening may 
be the most nonsensical thing in the world, but 
who, after all, would have a season at the Metro- 
politan without it! 


* 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE WAG 


UMOR plays only a very small part in Ameri- 
can recital programs—that is, conscious 
humor. 

Are not our recitalists and composers alike over- 
looking, in this, one of the surest and most natural 
ways of placing their audiences en rapport with 
them? 

Ordinary experience is that there is nothing that 
so quickly thaws the ice of strangeness and reserve 
as a bit of drollery, artistically achieved. Music 
might well take a leaf from literature in this re- 
spect. The stage and the movies offer arguments 
well nigh unanswerable. 

The American dearly loves his fun. The lively 
response of his risibles is one of his saving graces. 
In the main, his humor is free of malice, as the 
trend of our newspaper cartooning goes to show. 
Ours is a healthy form of lampoon, as compared to 
its insulting and frequently libelous counterpart in 
continental Europe. Satire aside, however, it is 
not difficult for the American to take an almost 
childish glee in prankish thoughts and in words 
that cavort. Our composers have been rather slow 
to recognize this, and recitalists have not encour- 
aged them by any very marked rush to make use 
of those compositions in which humor has been 
essayed. 

Singers might make it a point to include one 
such lilt in every program—sometimes, even in 
every group. Humorous songs, it is true, are oc- 
casionally heard at recitals, but usually they are 
songs in foreign tongues, understood by a rela- 
tively small proportion of the audience. Moreover, 
they come either as encore pieces or are so placed 
on the program as to make them seem insignificant 
beside some of their more tragic or grandiose fel- 
lows. 

Some of the most celebrated of public speakers 
have planned their lectures and orations on the 
theory that once an audience has been brought to 
laughter it is an easy matter to sway it to tears. 
Humor, then, should come first. Isn’t there a pos- 





An Announcement 


TUVAUAUEUGAEUEUEA TS MAL EAE 


UCH to my regret, and that of all who 

have been associated with him, Mr. 
Alfred Human, for nine years one of the 
most highly valued members of the staff of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, has resigned as Man- 
aging Editor, a positicn he has filled with 
distinction since 1921. He has taken this 
step in order to launch a new publication 
in a hitherto unexplored field of musical 
journalism, and expects soon to bring out 
the first issue of Singing, a monthly to be 
devoted to the voice, which he announces 
as the only publication of its kind. He will 
leave MUSICAL AMERICA with my high re- 
gard and with my best wishes for success 
in his own venture. 

* * * 

Mr. Ray C. B. Brown, of San Francisco, 
widely known as a writer on music and a 
newspaper executive of varied experience, 
will succeed Mr. Human as Managing 
Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA. Collaborating 
with him will be Mr. Oscar Thompson as 
Associate Editor. THE EDITOR. 
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sible solution here of the old problem of getting an 
audience at a song recital in a congenial mood at 
the very beginning of the program—and also of 
providing the long desired substitute for those well- 
worn Italian and French classics which have suf- 
fered through having been used for so many years 
as mere vocal stepping stones for what was to 
follow? 

Why not try the experiment of placing these 
honored antiquities in a later group, where more 
justice can be done them; and start the ball rolling 
with some Carpenter or Taylor or Barlow settings 
of Bret Harte or James Whitcomb Riley or Gelett 
Burgess or Vachel Lindsay? 








Opera Soprano Is Hostess to Quartet 


The De Reszke Singers were among the visitors who 
found gracious hospitality extended when they paid a 
call at the new European villa, “Les Galets,” of Mary 
Garden during the closing days of the summer. The 
estate of the opera soprano is one of the beauty spots 
of the French Riviera. Shown in the photograph taken 
near the villa are, left to right, Hardesty Johnson, Er- 
wyn Mutch, Miss Garden, Harold Kellogg and Floyd 
Townsley. The quartet will tour with Will Rogers in 
the coming season. 


Hugo-—Composers may soon essay the form of 
“radio opera” as a special medium. John Adam Hugo 
has been commissioned to write a_ one-act work for 
performance through Station WRNY in New York. 
Mr. Hugo is best known for his opera, “The Temple 
Dancer,” which was produced by the Metropolitan sev- 
eral years ago. 


Spross—A month passed in motoring and woodland 
Canada by Charles Gilbert Spross was the means this 
native composer and pianist took to grow fit for the 
winter’s work after a strenuous season of master 
classes at Winston-Salem in the A. Y. Cornell series. 
Mr. Spross has taken a studio in Carnegie Hall and 
will spend two days weekly in coaching there. 


Hubay—In cheerful mood after denials had estab- 
lished the fact that recent reports of his death “had 
been greatly exaggerated,” Jené Hubay, noted Hun- 
garian violinist and composer, is at work on a new 
opera, based upon a tale by Balzac. The noted teacher 
numbers among his pupils several artists who have 
become well-known through concert tours in America, 
including “©rna Rubinstein. 


Schumann—The twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. 
Georg Schumann’s appointment as head of the Berlin 
Singakademie is being observed this month with spe- 
cial programs. The composer’s works were a feature 
of the North Shore Festival in 1924. As a feature of 
the foreign celebration a performance of Schumann’s 
choral work “Ruth” was planned, in addition to a fes- 
tival banquet in the composer’s honor. 


Paderewski—A factor in the celebration of Ignace 
Paderewski’s “Name Day” at his Swiss villa recently 
was a burlesque performance of what was called a 
“Twentieth Century Express” Symphony. This was 
scored for sundry instruments, including a typewriter 
and broken crockery. The participants were all. noted 
personages in the world of music, and gaiety reigned 
as it customarily does at these annual fétes of the 
noted pianist and Mme. Paderewska. 


Sturkow-Ryder—It was not only the late Camille 
Saint-Saéns who could master the idiom of the men- 
ageries in his “Carnival of the Animals.” Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder, pianist and teacher, is responsible for an 
opus called “The Zoo,” which she will play in a series 
of “educational recitals” in the coming season. The 
picturesque sections of this work are descriptive of 
such zovlogical folk as deers, kangaroos, pelicans, sea 
lions and a boa constrictor. 


Allen-Malcolm—A seven-year-old pupil in the Lon- 
don schools, George Malcolm, has been pronounced by 
Sir Hugh Allen, head of the Royal College of Music, 
to be one of the most remarkable examples of youth- 
ful musical precocity in his experience. The boy per- 
former has acquired piano, violin and organ facilit) 
and composed works at the age of six. The London 
County Council’s music committee has granted him : 
scholarship to pursue his studies. 
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Point and Counterpoint} iy 
By Cantus Firraus, Jr 








Canning the Conductor 





stick go in for varying 


MO conductors of orchestras really do the leading? 
often wondered about this, despite the fact that in the case 
of certain mobile and emotional podium peers, footwork easily 
outrivals that of a champion light-weight boxer. 
national schools of the dance, various racial exponents of the 


We have 


As with 


motions. There are, for instance, the 


Strauss knee-cringe, the Mengelberg stab, the Damrosch caress, and the 


mild Furtwangler frown. 

Or maybe conductors really serve as 
guide-posts to the audience? 

A critic across the water remarked 
recently of an Italian tenor that he 
“indicated the proper juncture for ap- 
plause by a most ingenious gesture.” 


a * * 


Dr. Adrian Boult, speaking before the 
British Competition Festivals Federa- 
tion, recently said: 

“May it not be that the conductor’s 
elaborate histrionics are intended as 
guidance to the audience and not, after 
all, to the band, which, we are at liberty 
to suspect, would frequently prove ca- 
pable of running through a symphony 
unaided by any conductor, mobile or 
immobile?” 

The Russians some time ago made a 
virtue of necessity by setting one of 
their orchestras a-strumming sans baton. 

Future programs in Manhattan may 
read: 


“Symphonie Fantastique”: Every 
player for himself. 
Delibes’ “Sylvia” Suite. Opportunity 


given to holder of lucky seat coupon to 
take the players through their paces. 
“New World” Symphony. Amateurs’ 


Night. Applicants will please bring 
own wand and music. 

ok * 3K 

Apropos 


E called his wife an angel so often 
that she became suspicious and 
asked why he used that particular term 
of endearment. 
“Well,” said he, “you seem never to 
have any clothes, you are always up in 
the air and you keep on harping!” 


* * bod 
A New “Echo Song” 
HERE was a young tenor from 
Wheeling 


Whose top notes ’most split the ceiling. 
One day in “Messiah” 
His B flat missed fi-ah, 
And the echo was realy death-dealing! 
ok ok BS 


Thirsty 


AZo manufacturer gave a 
dinner party to a number of his 


business friends. His wife was an ac- 


complished musician and at the urgent 
request of the guests played the piano 





while the company was awaiting the 
announcement of dinner. 

As she rose from the piano, her hus- 
band turned to one of the guests and 
asked: “Would you like a sonata before 
dinner?” 

“IT don’t mind if I do,” replied the 
guest, showing animation. “I had two 
on my way here, but I think I can stand 


another.” 
* * * 


An Emergency 


RS. FOZZLETON: “John, here 

comes that horrid Mrs. Van Gabber 
again.” 

Mr. Fozzleton: “Great Scott! And 


we with our phonograph out of order, 


too, my dear!” 
* * 


Times Have Changed 


HEN Mitzi was a tiny child 
They spanked her for all outcries 
wild. 
Now that she’s grown to singer’s station 
Her shouts Wagnerian bring an 


ovation! 
BS * ok 


A Modern Miss 


66 Y daughter has a splendid musical 
education.” 

“vest 

“Yes indeed! You’ve only got to give 
her the name of any record, and she'll 
- you straight off what’s on the other 
side.” 

* a cK 


Easily Riled 


¢¢é7S your prima donna 
voked to anger?” 
“You don’t have to provoke her,” said 
the manager. “She has one of those 
self-starter temperaments.” 
—Ephrata Reporter. 


* ok * 


easily pro- 


Extra! Cantus Firmus’ Contest 
HERE was a young man from West 
Hoosac, 
Whose boast was he liked the best music. 
But when he heard Satie 


He thought he was dotty, 


eee eer eee eee eee ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


A second-hand umbrella cover will be 
warded to the writer of the best last 
line to this limerick. 
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DITH MOXOM-GRAY, pianist, was 

born in Boston, where she spent her 
childhood and began her musical studies 
at the age of five. 
The violin was 
her first choice, 
but she soon 
turned to the 
piano and studied 
that instrument 
throughout her 
early school 
years. After pre- 
paring for col- 
lege, she decided 
to devote herself 
entirely to a mu- 
sical career, and 
placed herself in 
the hands of Ed- 





Edith Moxom-Gray ward Noyes of 
Boston, under 
vhom she studied at the Hartford 


School of Music and, later, in Boston. 
Miss Moxom-Gray made her début with 
the Springfield Symphony, playing Saint- 
saéns’ G Minor Concerto, and followed 
his up with her first recital, given in 
New Haven, Conn. Immediately follow- 
ng the recital Miss Moxom-Gray went 
0 the Pacific Coast, where she made 





her headquarters for a time, appearing 
frequently in recitals and as soloist with 
the Seattle Symphony under Henry 
Hadley and others. She also toured the 
western States from Denver to the Coast 
as soloist with the Chicago Symphony, 
often playing Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Concerto twice in one day. Miss 
Moxom-Gray later went to Europe, 
where she remained for four years, and 
where she studied piano under Ernest 
Hutcheson and Max Fiedler, and har- 
mony and counterpoint under Hugo 
Leichtentritt. Since returning to Amer- 
ica she has continued her concert work, 
having appeared as soloist with the 
Cleveland Symphony and other organ- 
izations, in addition to recitals, and has 
established herself as a teacher in New 
York. Miss Moxom-Gray was recently 
appointed to the Eastern Associate 
Artist Faculty of the new Dillon School 
of Music in Los Angeles. She has taken 
particular interest in the American com- 
positions, and has introduced a number 


of American manuscript works, includ- 


ing Fannie Dillon’s Sonata, Ethel Glenn 
Hier’s Scherzo, and Marion Bauer’s two 


latest piano numbers, “Turbulence” and 
“Introspection.” 
Leslie Hodgson, pianist. 


In 1919 she married 
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Massenet’s “‘Elégie”’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Is Massenet’s “Elégie’’ a song in its 


original form? I have been told that it 
is an orchestral number. A. mG. 

Baton Rouge, La., Oct. 19, 1925. 

The Elégie forms a part of the in- 
cidental musc which Massenet wrote to 
Leconte de Lisle’s drama, “Les Eryn- 
nies.” It is a ’cello solo played while a 
libation is poured upon the altar by the 
high-priestess in the play. 

A, 


Music for Mental Cases 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me of any book dealing 
with the use of music as a curative fac- 
tor in treating mental cases? Z. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 22, 1925. 

There is a short but excellent work 
on the subject, published by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
entitled, “The Utilization of Music in 
Prisons and Mental Hospitals” by Wil- 
lem van de Wall. 


7 9 9 
First Philharmonic Program 


Question Box Editor: 

Would it be possible for you to give 
me the date of the first concert of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the program played? nO. Bi 

New York City, Oct. 25, 1925. 

The first concert was given on Dec. 7, 
1842, in “The Apollo Rooms.” The con- 
ductors were Ureli Corelli Hill, H. C. 
Timm and Mr. Etienne. The program was 
as follows: Fifth Symphony, Beethoven; 
Scena from “Oberon,” Weber, Mme. 
Otto; Quintet in D Minor for piano, vio- 
lin, viola, ’cello and contrabass, Messrs. 


Scharfenberg, Hill, Derwort, Boucher 
and Rosier; Overture to “Oberon,” 
Weber; Duet from “Armide,” Rossini, 


Mme. Otto and C. E. Horn; Scena from 
“Fidelio,” Beethoven, Mr. Horn; Aria 
Bravoura from “Il Seraglio,” Mozart, 
Mme. Otto; New Overture in D, Kalli- 
woda. It might be remarked that this 
program contains about three times as 
much music as a symphony concert of 
the present day. 


7? ? 


**Pathetic’’ Music 


Question Box Editor: 

Has the term “Pathetic” ever been 
used as a title for any other musical 
work than the Tchaikovsky Sixth Sym- 
phony? X. 

Cairo, Ill., Oct. 20, 1925. 

Beethoven’s C Minor Sonata, Op. 13, 
is known by this name and there is a 
piano concerto by Moscheles that is also 
so designated, as are the D Sharp Minor 
Study of Scriabin and a Liszt Concerto. 


7s 
De Reszke as “Tannhdauser”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Jean de Reszke ever sing “Tann- 
hiiuser?” N. K 

Philadelphia, Oct. 23, 1925. 

We have no record of Jean de Reszke’s 
ever having appeared in this opera, and 
W. J. Henderson, music critic on the 
New York “Evening Sun” who was an 
intimate friend of the tenor, stated in 
print recently that he had never heard 
de Reszke mention the part as one which 
he had sung. His most successful Wag- 
nerian réles were the two “Siegfrieds” 
and “Tristan,” though he was popular 
also as “Walther” and “Lohengrin.” 
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Boston Symphony and Mengelberg’s Men 


MUNULANEAAINL TUN 
OSTON, Oct. 26—At the Boston 

Symphony concerts on Oct. 23 and 
24, Serge Koussevitzky gave a reading 
of Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony, 
that was genuinely dramatic but un- 
marred by temperamental excesses or ar- 
iificial theatricality. Mr. Koussevitzky 
conducted with perfection of tempo and 
pace, especially in the five-four move- 
ment, with unfailing regard for struc- 
tural fluency and sweep, and with a keen 
sense for values and unity. j 

Effective, too, was his conducting, for 
the first time in Boston, of Liadoff’s 
Symphonic Picture, “From the Apoca- 
lypse.” It is impressive music, rich in 
sonorities and overpowering in its sug- 
gestion of fervor. ee 

Edmond Allegra new first clarinetist 
of the orchestra, was given opportunity 
to show his skill in Debussy’s First 
Rhapsody for Orchestra with Clarinet 
Solo. The closing number was Dukas’ 
“Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 


John McCormack Sings 


John McCormack gave his annual pair 
of concerts at Symphony Hall on Oct. 
18 and 20. His program ranged from 
the classics through the moderns and in- 
cluded a group of Irish folk-songs. Mr. 
McCormack sang the classics with his 
wonted purity of style, and folk-songs 
with inimitable effect. Both concerts 
drew capacity audiences. Lauri Ken- 
nedy, ’cellist, won marked favor as as- 
sisting artist. Edwin Schneider was the 
accompanist. 


Tenor Gives Recital 


Harry Delmore, tenor, was heard in 
recital at Jordan Hall on Oct. 18. 
French, Italian and German songs, and 
Negro spirituals comprised his program. 
Mr. Delmore is a well-schooled singer. 
tie displayed good breath control, a fine 
legato and clear diction. He used his 
lyric voice with intelligence and sang 
with warmth of feeling. Justin Sand- 
ridge played noteworthy accompani- 
ments. 


Baritone in Concert 


Clifton Wood, baritone, gave a recital 
at Jordan Hall on Oct. 20. Several of 
his songs were given with organ accom- 
paniment. Mr. Wood possesses a voice of 
mellow timbre, which he uses with dis- 
tinctive taste. Purity of enunciation 
added to the richness of vocal effect and 
musicianship of a high order was dis- 
played. Grace B. Davis, as accompanist 
at the organ and piano, gzve especially 
sympathetic support. 


Matzenauer Appears 


Margaret Matzenauer opened the 
Wolfsohn series of ten Thursday evening 
concerts at Symphony Hall on Oct. 22. 
German, Russian, French, and Mexican 
songs were on her program. To these 
she brought a sumptuous contralto voice, 
emotional and artistic subtlety and no- 
bility of style. George Vance, as accom- 
panist and soloist, played capably. 


Mengelberg Conducts 


The Philharmonic Society and Willem 
Mengelberg were brought to Symphony 
Hall on Oct. 21, under the management 
of Albert Steinert. The program opened 
with Bach’s Suite No, 2 in B Minor, with 
Mr. Mengelberg at the harpsichord. 
This was charmingly played. Mr. Men- 
gelberg’s tour de force was his conduct- 
ing of Strauss’ “Don Juan.” His was a 
driving, flaming, impassioned reading. 
The Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D, was 
played with punctilious taste in detail 


and with broad sweep in outline. Maria 
Dormont, soprano, sang the Letter 
— from “Eugene Onegin” effec- 
ively. 


Ensemble Concert 


_Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Har- 
rison Keller, violinist, gave the first of 
a series of ensemble concerts at Jordan 
Hall on Oct. 22. Their program con- 
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Heard in Hub City’s Concert Week 
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sisted of John Ireland’s Sonata No. 2 
in A Minor, Brahms’ Sonata in A, and 
two movements from Grieg’s Sonata In 
F. Mr. Gebhard’s playing was distin- 
guished for beauty and color, rhythmic 
zest, and grasp of the music. Mr. Kel- 
ler played with fine tone, clear technic 
and deft bowing. The large audience de- 
manrded an encore, a rare thing at sonata 
recitals. 


Goding in Recital 


Howard Goding, pianist, played an in- 
teresting program at Jordan Hall on 
Oct. 23. Bach, Beethoven, Scarlatti, 
Debussy, Schumann, and Chopin were 
represented on the program. Pieces by 
Allende and de Falla were played for 
the first time in Boston. Mr. Goding dis- 
played his familiar virtues—a clean, 
crisp technic, a feeling for nuances, clear 
pedaling, and a round tone. Especially 
attractive was his performance of de 
Falla’s “Pantomime” from “El Amor 
Brujo” and Schumann’s “Nachestuck.” 


Motte-Lacroix Heard 


F. Motte-Lacroix, pianist, played at 
Jordan Hall on Oct. 24. Works by Bee- 
thoven, Liszt, Debussy, Fauré, Ravel, 
Roussel and Chabrier were on his pro- 
gram. Mr. Motte-Lacroix played with 
firm technical command and with schol- 
arly distinction. In matters of tonal 
variety, Mr. Motte-Lacroix revealed him- 
self an expert. 


Concert for Children 


The Durrell String Quartet gave a 
concert for children in Jordan Hall on 
Saturday morning, Oct. 24. The pro- 
gram included Haydn’s Quartet in G, 
Op. 77, H. W. Warner’s “Fairy Minia- 
ture” Suite, the “Pixy Ring,” the sec- 
ond movement from Brandts-Buys’ C 
Minor Quartet, Borodin’s Serenata alla 
Spagnolo, and Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore.” Augustus Zanzig, director of 
music in the Brookline public schools, 
made explanatory remarks. The play- 
ing of the Quartet was highly enjoyed. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Bouton Activities 


Oct. 24. 








Mary Hays, soprano and teacher of 
singing at Newark, Ohio, has been in 
Boston, prior to opening her Ohio stu- 
dio, coaching with Theodore Schroeder 
of this city. Mrs. Hays is soloist of 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, New- 
ark. As a concert singer and teacher 


she is known for a lovely voice, and 
fine artistry. William Richardson, 
baritone and exclusive pupil of Mr. 
Schroeder, is fulfilling many engage- 
ments. Beginning in January he will 
tour throughout the West Indies, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Cuba and Florida. 
Mr. Richardson’s splendid voice and 
admirable tone production have given 
him a foremost place among American 
artists. Etta Bradley, soprano and 
pupil of the Schroeder studio, where she 
has done all her study, is fulfilling many 
return and new engagements. She is 
booked for from one to three appear- 
ances every week. Mrs. Bradley’s musi- 
cianship and charming personality are 
always distinctive. Percival Appleby, 
young Canadian tenor, another Schroe- 
der pupil, has returned from Nova 
Scotia and Canadian provinces where he 
and his wife, Ruth Appleby, have been 
concertizing for several months. Every- 
where Mr. Appleby met with success, 
his clear diction and sympathetic sing- 
ing eliciting much praise. 
* + * 

George Sawyer Dunham led the Cho- 
ral Art Club of Brockton, Mass., in its 
season’s début at Gordon’s Theater, be- 
fore an overflow audience. A miscel- 
laneous program was given with the 
following assisting artists: Ruth 


Rodgers, soprano, New York, and Percy 
Grainger, pianist and composer. Edna 
Smith was accompanist for Miss 
Rodgers, and Marion Grey Leach acted 
in a similar capacity for Mr. Dunham. 
A feature was Mr. Grainger’s conduct- 
ing the Choral Art Club in a fine read- 
ing of the “Irish Tune from County 
Derry” and “I’m Seventeen Come Sun- 
day” in his own arrangement. 
* * * 

Cyrus Ullian, pianist, has returned 
from a tour of Pennsylvania as assist- 
ing artist to Mario Cappeli, tenor, and 
Barbara Hillard, soprano. Mr. Ullian 
included in his solo pieces Juon’s “Water 
Nymphs,” which he interpreted with 
artistic accuracy. Operatic selections in 
costume by Mr. Cappeli and Miss Hill- 
ard were well chosen and _ splendidly 
given. These artists are booked to ap- 
pear in Vermont and New Hampshire. 

* * * 


Classmates of Sylvia Breskin, mezzo- 
soprano, who took passage from New 
York for her Italian début on the 
Colombo, Oct. 24, assembled in Giocomo 
Masuroff’s Studio on Sunday afternoon, 
and presented this young artist with a 
wrist watch. 

* * 

Beethoven’s Choral Symphony is to 
be given under Serge Koussevitzky at 
the Pension Fund concert of the Boston 
Symphony in Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 22. The orchestra will 
be assisted by the Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society. This 
will be Mr. Koussevitzky’s first conduct- 
ing of this score in America. 

* * * 

Frederic Tillotson, pianist of this city, 
was chosen to open the recital season 
for the Warren Conservatory and the 
Philomel Piano Club of Warren, Pa., on 
Oct. 12. Mr. Tillotson played composi- 
tions by Rachmaninoff, Scriabin, 
Blumenfeld, Medtner, Mozart and Cho- 
pin. | The audience was large and ap- 
preciative. 

+ + * 

Three recitals by great artists are 
announced for Symphony Hall. Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, pianist. will appear on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 8. Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, will sing on Monday 
evening, Nov. 9. Roland Hayes, tenor, 
will open his third American tour on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 15. 

* * * 


The program which Mischa Elman 
will present at his only Boston recital 
of the season, in Symphony Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 1, will be as fol- 
lows: Handel’s Sonata in E; Bach’s 
Partita; Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in A; 
Ysaye’s Berceuse; Grasse’s “Scherzo 
Capriccioso” and Paganini’s “T Palpiti.” 

* * 


_ Lecturers in the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of the University Extension Course 
in coéperation with the Public Library 
here are: Richard G. Appel, Edward 
Ballantine, John N. Burk, Henry Gideon, 
William C. Heilman, Edward Burlin- 
game Hill, Malcolm Lang, Henry Levine, 
Leo Rich Lewis, Hamilton C. Mac- 
dougall, John P. Marshall, Stuart 
Mason, Alfred H. Meyer, Renee-Longy 
Miquelle, John A. O’Shea, Penfield Rob- 
erts, Raymond C. Robinson, Warren 
Storey Smith, Walter R. Spalding, 
Thompson Stone, Otto G. T. Straub. 
There are two series of lectures with 
music, divided into afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions. The afternoon series are 
on Mondays, covering the regular pro- 
grams of the Boston Symphony. Eve- 
ning series are Saturdays, and cover 
Boston programs of The People’s Sym- 
phony, the Boston Symphony extra 
series, the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
New York and the Cleveland Orchestra. 


Marie Duma, teacher of voice, has 
reopened her studio after a trip to Vir- 
ginia, Washington and New York. She 
also spent several weeks at Rockport, 
Mass, 

* . » 
_ The Needham Music Club, which has 
joined the State Federation of Music 
Clubs, announced its first program in 
Steven’s Hall, Needham, Mass., on Oct. 


L.B. MERRILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Plerce Bidg.—Copley Square, Boston 
Telephone Copley 5145 J-K 








27, with Marjorie Church, pianist, and 
Alessandro Niccoli, violinist, assisting. 
The Club will present programs of a 
much more varied nature this season. 
Lectures on “The Appreciation of 
Art,” in the newly offered course Fine 
Arts 1, began at the New England Con- 
servatory this week. This course will 
cover the general history and develop- 
ment of painting, sculpture, architecture 
and the so-called minor arts. The lec- 
tures will be given by C. Howard 
Walker. W. J. PARKER. 


BOSTON’S SYMPHONY 
ESTIMATES DEFICIT 


Trustees Announce $91,000 
Needed to Balance Last 
Year’s Budget | 


Boston, Oct. 24.—In the first program 
of the season, the trustees of the Boston 
Symphony published an account of their 
financial standing. The statement says: 

“The season ending on July 31 was a 
particularly prosperous one, owing to the 
increased sale of season tickets. The 
operating income was increased over 
$47,000; while operating expenses in- 
creased but $10,000. There was also a 
slight increase in the income from the 
endowment fund, leaving, in all, a net 
loss of $41,813.55. 

“Since the close of last season, it has 
been necessary to :ncrease the aggregate 
salaries by approximately $50,000, which 
makes the estimated deficit $91,000 for 
the current season. We have pledges 
of $27,613, and hope the total pledge 
will be increased to at least $91,000.” 

The gross receipts are $632,688.71, the 
biggest items of which are the income 
from concerts, $458,963, and the income 
from Symphony Hall, $113,640. The 
gross expenditures for the same period 
were $674,502, of which the most im- 
portant items were salaries, $345,783. 
Concert expenses, traveling and soloists’ 
fees included, $156,904, and upkeep of 
Symphony Hall, $117,311. The annual 
income from the endowment fund is 
$8,685. 
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Play 
Two Piano Recitals 


“This Was Beautiful 
Interpretative Playing”’ 


—Washington Times 
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[Continued from page 13] 





powers than a Mexican folk-song, 
“Estrellita,” arranged by Mr. La Forge. 
This was sung with a ravishing beauty 
of tone and with a warmth of sentiment 
that was deeply moving, and so much 
applause followed that a repetition was 
granted. 

Other numbers as well, Debussy’s 
“Mandoline,” the “Sweetest Flower,” 
given as an encore, Fourdrain’s “Chan- 
son Norvégienne” and the “Plainte 
d’Ariane” of Coquard, gave Mme. 
Matzenauer ample opportunity to prove 
what an earnest musician and skilled 
technician she is. There was, perhaps, 
more evidence of art than of inspiration 
throughout most of the afternoon, but 
this art was of a high order. 

Two new songs by Mr. La Forge, 
whose accompaniments were invariably 
sustaining, served to illustrate Mme. 
Matzenauer’s command of a_ lyrical 
style. These compositions were “Sleep 
Song” and a “Song of Love.” That 
each touched the audience’s sensibilities 
was clear from the applause that greeted 
them. 

Encores were necessarily in order, and 
it was not until Mme. Matzenauer had 
added Lieurance’s “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka” to an already long list that 
her listeners would consent reluctantly 
to quit the hall. D. Be 


McCormack’s First Concert 


John McCormack, tenor, gave his first 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 25. Mr. McCor- 
mack, as has been his custom for sev- 
eral years, had the assistance of Lauri 
Kennedy, ’cellist, and Edwin Schneider, 
accompanist. Mr. Kennedy played sclos 
by Pugnani, Senaillie, Haydn, Heins, 
Davidoff and encores by Kreisler and 
Brahms with his accustomed skill. 

Mr. McCormack once more proved him- 
self to be a most unusual artist. The 
McCormack vocal technics are too well 
known to need further mention. Suffice 
it to say that his breath control and 
ability to do what he would with an 
organ, that suffered slightly last season 
from too much use, were again in im- 
pressive evidence, apparently entirely re- 
covered. His diction was perfect as al- 
ways and the glow of his Irish folk 
songs, arranged by Hughes, was as re- 
markable as ever. Mr. McCormack 
possesses the unusual ability to raise 
himself to the height of the music he 
essays. Thus his performance of “A te 
fra tanti affanni” by Mozart and of an 
old German Minnelied were notable as 
examples of the artist’s best work. “La 
Caravane” of Chausson seemed a slight 
strain upon him, but it was beautifully 
done. 

As usual Mr. McCormack did his finest 
singing near the center of the program. 
At the beginning there was slight tense- 
ness and at the end the quality of the 
music Mr. McCormack had chosen mili- 
tated against him. But there are few 
moments more pleasurable than when 
he sings “Has Sorrow thy Young Days 
Shaded?” or “The Next se 

.S. 


Galli-Curci Returns 


Returned from a concert. journey to 
Australia and New Zealand, Amelita 
Galli-Curci made her first appearance of 


the season in New York in concert at the 
Metropolitan last Sunday evening. The 
popular singer was greeted by a house 
which must have established precedents, 
with several hundreds seated on the 
stage and many standees. There was an 
exceptional freshness and vigor about 
everything Mme. Galli-Curci sang last 
Sunday, and the program was one to 
satisfy the most ardent admirer of florid 
music. There were warmth and beauty 
in the soprano’s lower register, and the 
skill with which she negotiated difficult 
cadenzas and fiorituri was as potent as 
ever. 

The program included two Old Italian 
airs, “Deh piu a me” by Bononcini and 
“Se tu m’ami” by Pergolese, sung with 
classic restraint and charm. The reci- 
tative and aria from the second act of 
Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” were achieved 
with the peculiar smoothness and limpid 
clarity which the soprano commands. 
Then came Bishop’s “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark,” sung with flute obbligato 
by Manuel Berenguer, a virtuoso feat 
for which the artist is celebrated. 

A group including Schumann’s “Mond- 
nacht,” performed with lovely clarity of 
voice; Delibes’ Bolero and Rabey’s “Tes 
Yeux,” showed the versatility of the 
singer. The final aria in this group, 
Rossini’s ‘Una voce poco fa,” was given 
a whirlwind bravura treatment and a 
humorous note supplied by some stress 
of the staccati in the middle section. 
After this group, she sang “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song” as encore. 

Following the intermission a group of 
solos was played by Homer Samuels, 
pianist and accompanist. These included 
an Aria by Palmgren, Debussy’s “Golli- 
wog’s Cakewalk” and Strauss’ “Triu- 
merei.” An encore was called for. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s final groups were 
greatly extended by encores. On the 
printed list were John Alden Carpenter’s 
“The Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes,” 
Leoni’s “The Brownies,’ Mr. Samuels’ 
“When Chloris Sleeps,” and the amazing 
colorature of a Mozart—Adam Theme 
with Variations, done with the flute. 
Extras included Tosti’s “Aprile,” sung 
by the soprano to her own accompani- 
ment at the piano; “If No One Ever 
Marries Me,” “I Met a Tiny Elf-Man,” 
and, as finale, “Home, Sweet Home.” 
The audience departed at last only with 
the greatest reluctance. R. M. K. 


Rosalie Wolf's Début 


A soprano of promising caliber was 
heard in Rosalie Wolf, soprano, who 
made her début in recital at Aeolian 
Hall last Sunday evening. To a method 
of considerable expressiveness, the young 
singer added vocal clarity and warmth 
and the ability to modulate her tones 
with effect. The voice itself has greater 
possibilities than were reached at this 
recital, for at moments there was a sug- 
gestion of driving, of resultant vibrato 
and some unsteadiness as to pitch and 
tempo. In general Miss Wolf sang best 
when intensity of tone was not required, 
outstanding examples being Roger Quil- 
ter’s “Dream Valley” and Thomas Dun- 
hill’s “The Cloths of Heaven” in her 
final group. Her program showed a 
refreshing variety. Begun with a group 
of Irish, American Negro, English, 
Swedish and Calabrian folk-songs ar- 
ranged by Page, Burleigh, Fisher and 
Hugo Riemann, it included also a group 


of Russian works by _  Tcherepnin, 
Medtner, Glinka, Liapounoff and Gret- 
chaninoff. Between came a German 
group, including three works of Joseph 
Marx, Brahms’ “Das Madchen Spricht” 
and “Von Ewiger Liebe,” and Strauss’ 
“Allerseelen” and “Stiandchen.” Also 
listed were works by H. V. Milligan, Car- 
penter and Hageman. Madeleine Mar- 
shall Simon was a capable —_—ae 





Three Opera Series Concluded 


in Pacific. Coast Communities 
TTT eee 
[Continued from page 1] 





excellent on the histrionic side and 
vocally effective. Mr. Lappas was a 
vigorous Don José. A local singer, 
Flora Engel, won success as Micaela. 
Others heard were Mr. Rimini, Mr. 
Cotreuil and Desiré Défrére. 

In the title role of “Lakmé,”’ Miss 
Kurenko again won considerable ap- 
plause. Mr. Hackett.as Gerald demon- 
strated superb artistry. Miss Meisle 
was another important figure in this 
production. 

The final performance of the series 
was a double bill of “La Navarraise” 
and “Cavalleria.” In the former, Miss 
Gentle gave her familiar gripping enact- 
ment of the part of Anita. Others in 
the cast were Mr. Lappas and Mr. 
Cotreuil. 

Miss Raisa was the central figure in 
“Cavalleria,” winning many plaudits. 
Mr. Hackett and Mr. Ballester sang the 
other leading parts. 

The second opera series for Los 
Angeles was given by the new California 
Grand Opera Company, under the di- 
rection of Gaetano Merola, at the 
Olympic Auditorium. The operas given 
included “Manon,” “Barber of Seville,” 
“Tosca,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Aida” and “Love of the 
Three Kings.” 

In “Manon,” Rosina Torri and An- 
tonio Nicolich made their first appear- 
ances here, in the réles of Manon and 
Lescaut. Tito Schipa was a hero of 
melting voice and manly presence. 
Marcel Journet was a féted elder Des 
Grieux. Mr. Merola conducted capably. 

Claudia Muzio made her entry for the 
season in the title réle of “Tosca,” win- 
ning her auditors by a dramatic per- 
formance and vocal opulence. Antonio 
Cortis made his local début as Cavara- 
dossi. Riccardo Stracciari demonstrated 
his fine gifts as lyric actor in Scarpia’s 
role. Again Mr. Merola was at the con- 
ductor’s stand. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, as the Phil- 
istine temptress, and Fernand Annseau 
were the outstanding figures in the 
“Samson” performance. Mr. Journet 
and a local bass, Victor Vogel, were 
other participants. 

“The Barber,” with Mr. Schipa as an 
Almaviva of luscious voice, and Elvira 
de Hidalgo, in her local début, as Rosina, 
was a brilliant success, with Pietro 
Cimini conducting. Others in the cast 
were Mr. Stracciari, Mr. Journet, Vit- 
torio Trevisan and Elinor Marlo, 

Miss Torri in “Butterfly” made a deep 
effect upon her hearers. Mr. Cortis as 
Pinkerton, Marsdell Argall as Sharpless, 


‘and others of the notable cast added 
materially in the fine ensemble. Mr. 


Merola conducted. 
“Aida” brought an all-star cast, with 
Miss Muzio, Miss D’Alvarez, Mr. Ans- 
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Farnam will appear this season, in addition to the several recitals on the Coast and in the West in 

November, in New York City: 

Town Hall—December 31, 1925—Farnam Pupils’ | 
January 10, 1926—Friends of Music ; 
January 14, 1926—Special Farnam Recital 

1926—Winifred Cornish 

1926—Winifred Cornish 


February 13, 
February 23, 


March 6, 1926—Winifred Cornish 

March 7, 1926—Friends of Music. 

March 21, 1926—Friends of Music 

And on each Monday evening in December and February at the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Season 1926 Now Booking 


Mr. FAY LEONE FAUROTE 


New York. 


Exclusive Management: 


677 Fifth Avenue 





ARNAM | 
“The Master Organist of the Century” 


The last word in organ playing.—New York Times. 

“PRIMUS INTER PARES” on the organ bench.—New York Post. 

Certainly in the first flight of living organists.—London Daily Mail. 

Mr. Farnam touches nothing he does not adorn, his playing best described as flawless, which is in fact, 
the simple truth—J. H. Rogers, Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
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seau, Mr. Journet and Cesare Formichi. 
It was most elaborately mounted. 

“The Love of the Three Kings,” with 
Miss Muzio, Mr. Ansseau, Mr. Strac- 
ciari, Mr. Journet and others, was less 
effective than the other performances, 
though of much musical interest. 

The Kosloff ballet and the chorus, 
trained by Alexander Bevani, contributed 
much to the performances. Credit is 
also due to the efficient management of 
L. E. Behymer and Rena MacDonald for 
the success of the series. 





SAN Dieco, CAL., Oct. 24.—The San 
Diego Civic Opera Association, under 
the direction of Buren R. Schryock, gave 
three grand operas at the Spreckles 
Theater. The work- ,iven were “Aida,” 
“Faust” and “Samson and Delilah.” 

Singers of note assisting in these per- 
formances were Ernest Davis, tenor; 
Edmund Burke, baritone, and Carmen 
Judah, soprano. In “Samson and Deli- 
lah” the leading female réle was taken 
by Effie Briggs, Pacific coast mezzo- 
soprano. Henri de la Platte, Los An- 
geles baritone, also assisted in several 
parts. 

“Aida” opened the San Diego opera 
season, and Carmen Judah, who sang 
the title réle, and Ernest Davis, the 
Radames, were instrumental in making 
the performance a success. 

The chorus and orchestra were made 
up of local musicians. Dr. J. A. Brown 
and Buren Schryock conducted. 

W. F. Reyer: 





Yasha Fishberg, violinist and teacher, 
has announced the removal of his studio 
to 314 West Ninety-fourth Street. He 
will appear in recital this season. 
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“Great tonal beauty, balance, 
repose and fine style mark their 
work.” —W. J. Henderson in the 
New York Evening Sun. 
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Coming Year Brings Better Conditions 
for Orchestral Musicians in New York 


Le LULL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL 





CATALAN AAA 


ETTER working conditions for the 

orchestral musician are in_ sight. 
The cry of symphony players for an in- 
crease in salary this year was expresed 
in the middle of last January in an 
amicable and informal demand which 
was the prelude to a serious considera- 
tion of the question. A request for a 
$25 a week increase was made through 
the officials of the Associated Musicians 
of New York, Local 802 of the American 
Federation of Musicians, who met in con- 
ference with Arthur Judson and D. Ed- 
ward Porter of the management of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The result was a $10 a week increase, 
according to an agreement arrived at 
early in February by the union officials 
and Philharmonic officers. This increase 
established $70 as the minimum salary 
and, with an added paid rehearsal each 
week, this was brought up to $75, which 
equals the amount received by the Chi- 
eago Orchestra in the standard it set 
last year. A similar agreement was 
reached by the New York Symphony 
officials when the new contracts were 
signed in April. 

An arrangement was made during the 
first week of July whereby the Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra would 
receive a substantial increase in pay for 
two years, the duration of the contract. 
The agreement was based on a scale of 
eight performances per week and 
brought the minimum, which had been 
$88, up to $100 weekly. 


American Federation Is Spokesman 


According to a report received recent- 
ly from the American Federation of 
Musicians, the progress in working and 
wage conditions during the closing year 
has been marked and includes regula- 
tions of hours of rehearsal and perform- 
ances as well as recompense for musical 
service. “The Federation,” says Joseph 
N. Weber, president, “has assisted local 
unions to better the conditions of its 
members throughout the United States 
and Canada. This year we have brought 
the membership up to 138,000 and the 
number of local unions is 815. 

“The aims and purposes of the Fed- 
eration are to unite all local unions of 
musicians and conditional members of 
the Federation into one grand organiza- 
tion for the general protection and ad- 





vancement of their interests and to en- 
force good faith and fair dealing as well 
as consistency with union principles, in 
all cases involving the members and local 
unions. Hence our membership includes 
professional musicians employed in sym- 
phony orchestras, opera houses, musical 
comedy houses, picture houses and all 
establishments wherein music forms a 
major part of the entertainment.” 


SCRANTON PROJECTS 
BIG MAY FESTIVAL 


Eisteddfods and _ Artists’ 
Series to Provide 


Gala Season 
By D. E. Jones 


SCRANTON, PA., Oct. 24.—Prospects 
are bright for a season filled with musi- 
cal activities. A plan for a May Festi- 
val, formulated and announced in The 
Republican, has brought forth many 
expressions of encouragement, and local 
musicians and civic clubs are discussing 
the festival with a firm determination of 
making it one of the greatest in this 
State. The final details of this coming 
event may be expected to be announced 
soon. 

Chauncey Hand opened the season 
with a concert by Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra at the Central Auditorium, 
on the evening of Sept. 24, and this was 
followed on Oct. 14 by Beniamino Gigli, 
Metropolitan opera tenor, assisted by 
Leona Sebel, lyric soprano, in the same 
hall. Mr. Hand has booked appearances 
during the winter of Percy Grainger, 
pianist, the New York Symphony, with 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, Florence 
Macbeth, Fritz Kreisler, Ignace Pader- 
ewski and Giovanni Martinelli. 

A new concert course, with Arthur 
Cohen as manager, will be presented at 
the Town Hall. Those to be heard are: 
Nov. 5, Nina Morgana, soprano and 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor; Dec. 2, Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, and Ellen Dalossy, 
soprano; Jan. 5, Pablo Casals, cellist, 
and Edouard Gendron, French pianist; 
Feb. 2, Ignaz Friedman, pianist, and 
Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano; March 9, 
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The First Indian Song Cycle by an Indian Composer 


SONS of MANITOU 


By E. ALDRICH DOBSON 
Six Striking Songs by the Grandson of a Cherokee Chief 


“In texts, atmosphere and in thematic material these songs are full of charm. 
Nor must they be regarded as simple tunes, for they are worthy the attention of 
important concert singers who hope for real messages for their audiences.” 


Price $1.25 Net 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


Musical Leader 
Published in Two Keys 


Boston: 120 Boylston St. 
New York: 8 West 40th St. 
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Released for General Performance 


KING DAVID 


A New Type of Oratorio! 


A Work of Great Originality and Charm! 
BY 
ARTHUR HONEGGER 


“King David"’ was overwhelmingly acclaimed on the occa- 


sion of the New York premiere on Monday of this week. 
It has been sung with sensational success over fifty times 
in Paris, The Hague, Rotterdam, Brussels, Antwerp, Leige, 
Geneva, Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse, Mulhouse and Stras- 


burg. 


Every city of the United States and Canada, where 


competent choral forces are available, should have the oppor- 


tunity to hear this unexampled composition. 


invited. 


Correspondence 


E. C. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 


221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Louise 
Hunter, soprano; and April 7, Anna 
Case, soprano, and Richard Hale, bari- 
tone. Mr. Cohen calls this the “Civic 
Concert Series,” and proposes to sell the 
tickets at the nominal rates of $5, $4 and 
$3, for the season. 

Edward Kohnstamm, who has repre- 
sented John Philip Sousa in this city 
for many years, presented that Ameri- 
can leader at the Col. Watres Armory 
on Oct. 12; and on Oct. 20 the music 
department of the Century Club gave 
an Ampico recital with Sigmund Spaeth 
as the assisting artist. 

Several eisteddfods will be held under 
the auspices of the Welsh churches, that 
of the Green Ridge Baptist Church on 
Oct. 29 being the first. L. Powell Evans, 
of Atlantic City, will be the adjudica- 
tor. The twenty-fifth annual eisteddfod 
of the First Welsh Congregrational 
Church will be held on New Year’s Day 
at Central Auditorium, when increased 
prizes will be offered for the competi- 
tions. “Thanks be to God” by Mendel- 
ssohn and “Twilight” by Protheroe are 
the test pieces for choral societies of 100 
or more voices, and the prize $500. 

For a male chorus of fifty voices Dr. 
Protheroe’s “Shadow March” has been 
selected, and the prize $100. The adju- 
dicator for this event has not yet been 
selected. 

The Hickory Street Choral Union, 
David Jenkins conductor, has re-organ- 
ized and started work on an ambitious 
program. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir was 
scheduled to make its first appearance 
in this city in October, Charles H. 
Chandler. the local music dealer, having 
charge of the concert. 

The Ludwig Company, dealers in 
musical instruments, has opened a new 
hall, the Ludwig Music Hall, with a 
capacity of 200 for local music events. 
Victor Arden, Max Kortlander and Phil 
Ohman, representatives of the Q.R.S. 
music company and the Ampico company, 
opened the new auditorium. 

The Scranton Conservatory of Music, 
J. Alfred Pennington director, has just 
opened its 30th season in its new 
quarters on Madison Avenue. 

Charles M. Courboin, famous organist, 
who is a resident of this city, is giving 
organ recitals in England. Upon his 
return, about Jan. 1, he will dedicate the 
opening of the new Chamber of Com- 
merce organ, an instrument donated to 
the city by Col. Watres. 


VERMONT WILL HAVE 
FESTIVAL IN BARRE 


Vernon Archibald to Conduct 
Event Scheduled 
for May 


BARRE, VT., Oct. 24.—This city is to 
have a three days’ festival in the last 
week of May, under the auspices of the 





Vermont Music Festival Association, 
Ine. 
Vernon Archibald, hitherto known 


only in his capacity as a concert bari- 
tone, has been appointed conductor of 
the festival, which will be an annual 
event. Mr. Archibald will lead a chorus 
of 150 and noted soloists to be an- 
nounced, assisted by the Barre Sym- 
phony. 

The festival will be given in the City 
Opera House. A large auditorium will 
be built for the event the following year. 
Influential business men of Barre have 
organized the Vermont Music Festival 
Association on a stock-sale principle. 

Festival officers are Dr. Howard Reid, 
president; Mrs. E. J. Batchelder, vice- 
president; Sylvia Rizzi, secretary; 
Chancey Willey, treasurer, and Fred 
Inglis, librarian. 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


Ballad Successes 
for Program Use 


DEAR THAME si r6 cde ces $ .60 
By Marguerite L. Test 


Low in C—High in E Flat 
HAD THE VIOLET SENT ME 
pe er et eee Ye .30 
By Geoffrey O’Hara 


COME AWAY TO DREAMIN’ 


:.. . See ree re -50 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 
fo, MEE eres ee ere ay .50 
By Beatrice Macgowan Scott 
High in F—Low in D 
THE SONG OF THE LITTLE 
3 arene eae .60 
By Carl St. Armory 
Boe . eee ee ere -50 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


NO ONE NEAR BUT YOU... .60 
By Clay Smith 
(With Violin or ’Cello Obligato 
ad lib) 














Reimers for this collection. 


ing American. 


Authoritative 


expression. 


First Year of the Course 


Second Year of the Course 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS OF SUPER-EXCELLENCE 


Two Collections of Duets 


1 FOLKSONGS AND OTHER DUETS 


For two high voices 


2 FOLKSONGS AND OTHER DUETS 


For high and medium voices 


Selected by ALMA GLUCK and PAUL REIMERS 


Price, $1.25 net, each 


The numbers in these two volumes are largely those which these two 
favorite singers have used successfully in their joint recitals. 
volume contains many folksongs specially arranged in duet form by Mr. 
Other duets of great beauty are drawn 


from the works of standard composers of several nationalities, includ- 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Dr. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 


Third Year in “A Study Course in Music Understanding,” adopted 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs 
Eight fascinating and fully illustrated chapters 
Readable 


In a series of entertaining and informing chapters Dr. Kelley treats of 
primitive and Oriental instruments, of their successors in Mediaeval 
Europe, and then of the instruments in use in the modern orchestra. 
Chapters are also given to the piano and the organ. 
deals with the orchestra itself as the crowning achievement in musical 


Price, $1.50 net 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC—Prof. GEHRKENS 


FROM SONG TO SYMPHON Y—Prof. MASON 
Price, each, $1.50 net 


Each 


Compact 


A final chapter 























OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Chas H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. j 
Order of your local dealer 
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Oct. 24 





In Chicago St udios 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Jaroslav Bures, Ruth Svoboda, John 
Leverette, Marvel Sollar, Lorraine 
Fischer, Helene Straka and other pupils 
gave a program of ballet divertissements 
at the Central Theater Oct. 11. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Sylvia Weinstein, Jessie Robinson, 
Margarethe Morris, Marion Setaro, Ste- 
phanie Lendi, William Hayden, Richard 
Oliver, Lans Latham, Frances Rosemary 


Scheib and Dorothy Tudor were heard at 
Kimball Hall this afternoon in a pro- 
gram of music for voice and piano. The 
Students Orchestra has begun rehear- 
sals under Herbert Butler. The Con- 
servatory is planning a series of opera- 
tic performances. Jacques Gordon has 
resumed his teaching of the violin after 
a successful concert appearance in New 
York. Hans Muenzer has also resumed 
his teaching since his return from Ger- 
many. The children’s department has 
opened with an unprecedented atten- 
dance, and classes in Dalcroze euryth- 
mics, elementary harmony and other 
subjects have full registration. Hazel 
Taylor and Arthur Lehmann have re- 
cently been engaged for church posi- 
tions. Emmett Bradshaw is now a mem- 
ber of the “Student Prince” Company. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Ruth Mover and Zeda Nell Reid ap- 
peared before the Culture Club of 
Streator last month. William and Alice 
Phillips, of the faculty, were heard at 
the National American Music Festival 
at Buffalo. Margaret Best Durean, 
former pupil of Mr. Phillips, is now in 
Paris, studying for opera. The Brock 
sisters, also students of Mr. Phillips, 
have recently concluded engagements at 
the Rainbo Gardens, the Balaban and 





Katz theaters and other playhouses. 
GLADYS 
Mezzo-Soprano 


Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
Address: 50 West Schiller St. 
hicago 

















Barytone 





BUSH CONSERVATORY, Chicago 











ANTONIO 


NICOLICH 


asso 
Chicago Civic Opera Co 
Management V. STOLZ 
2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 








ARTHUR FRAZER 


PIANIST 
100 East Chicago Ave., Chicago 








HELEN FREUND 


SOPRAN 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Auditorium Theater Chicago 








JACQUES GORDON 


Concertmaster, Chicago Symphony 
Concerts—Recitals 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago 
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GOLDIE GROSS 


VIOLONCELLIST 
8844 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 








LEON SAMETINI 


VIOLINIST 
64 E. Van Burer St., Chicago 














VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basso—Chicago Civic Opera Ass'n. 


Vocal Studios: 74 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
Wabash 4109 





Virgil Johansen, Eunice Lyle Asetman 
and Ray Stromgren have been engaged 
to appear in “Topsy and Eva” com- 
panies. Lillian McCoy has returned to 
the Conservatory for post-graduate work 
in dramatic art, after fulfilling an 
engagement of 20 weeks as headliner in 
the Orpheum Circuit. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE STUDIOS 


Hermann P. Baer has been engaged 
as head of the voice department of the 
Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. 
Robert Pait has been fulfilling a three 
weeks engagement in Columbus, Ohio. 
Mme. Gilderoy Scott, member of the 
Shakespeare faculty, has been engaged 
as choir leader and contralto soloist by 
the Wilmette Baptist Church. 


MARY PECK THOMSON STUDIO 


Julia Morse has been appointed head 
of the vocal department of Wells Col- 
lege at Aurora, N. Y. Mildred Smith 
Bolan appeared at the Friday noon con- 
cert in Kimball Hall, Oct. 9. She has 
accepted a position as contralto soloist 
at K. A. M. Temple. Ella Payne Henn- 
brodt has been engaged as soprano 
soloist at Emanuel Church, La Grange. 
Frances Hunter will sing for Hamilton 
Park Woman’s Club Nov. 3, and for the 
Edison Symphony at Orchestra Hall, 
Dec. 3. Lucile Wynekoop has been re- 
engaged for another year as soloist at 
the Christian Science Society, Kimball 
Hall. Mrs. Gilbert M. Smith and Mrs. 
Dennis S. Gent sang for the opening 
meeting of the Musicians Club of 
Women, Oct. 12. Helen Hedges has many 
engagements for the coming’ season, 
among them the Mendelssohn Club in 
December. 


CARL CRAVEN STUDIOS 


Norman Duff has fulfilled a three 
weeks engagement at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club. He will also sing bari- 
tone parts with the Royal Opera Com- 
pany this fall, and prepare for further 
operatic engagements during the winter. 
KE. H. Boland has been engaged for a 
tour of 42 weeks, in which he will ap- 
pear in some of the principal picture 
houses of America with Egbert Van 
Alstyne. Mr. Craven was tenor soloist 
and director of music for the seventh 
year in the holiday services at Temple 
Jehasua. Bernise Taylor has been en- 
gaged as understudy for the principal 
role in the “Student Prince.” 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN STUDIOS 


Edith Johnson has_ been 
soloist at the Chicago Theater. 


heard as 





Londonderry Trio Is Formed in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Announcement was 
made recently of the formation of the 
Londonderry Trio, which is composed of 


Mrs. Harold E. Knapp, harpist and 
pianist; Louis Puppilo, violinist, and 
Phyllis Eileené Barry, ‘cellist. The 


Trio, which is under the management of 
Bert B. Barry, was scheduled to open 
the fall musicales of the Hamilton Club 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 25. A num- 
ber of bookings have been made for the 
Trio up to the first of the year. 





Marie Morrisey Sings at Radio Show 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Marie Morrisey, 
contralto, appeared at the radio show 
held in Marshall Field and Company’s 
store, Oct. 12 to 16. Miss Morrisey sang 
many of the songs which have been 
popular with the large following she 
has won in concert appearances and 
through her Brunswick records. Her 
Chicago recital will be given at the 
Studebaker, Nov. 8. 





Chicago Artists Sing for Italian Children 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Margery Maxwell, 
soprano; Francesco Daddi, tenor, and 
Vittorio Trevisan, bass of the Chicago 
Opera, won the enthusiasm of their audi- 
ence when they sang in a benefit concert 
for Italian children, Tuesday evening, at 
Orchestra Hall. 





Dorothy Bell’s Engagements 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Dorothy Bell, 
harpist, has fulfilled the following en- 
gagements: at New Trier High School, 
the Oak Park Auditorium, Morgan Park 
Women’s Club, Lake View Women’s 
Club, Chicago Culture Club and with 
the Little Symphony. 





ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 


SOLO CELLIST 
Chicago Symphony, Orchestra Hall, Chicago 








FLORENCE K. WHITE 


SOPRANO 








Mgmt. V. Stolz, 2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 











aserTo BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 
Coach for Opera and Recitals 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 








American Pianist and 
Toreador from Native 
Land Meet in Mexico 


PUT 
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Arthur Frazer (Right) and American Bull- 
fighter, Photographed in Mexico City 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—At first glance the 
picture above would seem indicative of 
an entente cordiale between artistic 
Mexico and the artistic United States. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
toreador shown exchanging a friendly 
handelasp with Arthur Frazer, Chicago 
pianist, is an American, Sidney Frank- 
lin, reported to be the only bullfighter 
from his country in the world. 

Mr. Frazer, who recently returned 
from a successful concert tour of Mexico, 
is the first American of American par- 
entage to give a piano recital in Mexico 
City. On the day of his engagement 
there, Mr. Franklin was also scheduled 
to appear in the bull ring. But as the 
two events occurred at different hours, 
each artist attended the exercises of the 
other. 

Mr. Frazer, incidentally, appears to 
be an advocate of programs given in 
the vernacular, even if they are not for 
song recitals. His list in Mexico City 
included a group of Brahms, some mod- 
ern works and music by Beethoven, 
Schumann and Brahms. In addition he 
played MacDowell’s “Eroica’” Sonata, 
which, as his program testified, was “‘in- 
spirada en ‘Los Idilios dei Rey’ de Ten- 
nyson,” which, being translated from the 
Mexican, means what every piano stu- 
dent knows, that MacDowell, some of 
whose music always finds a place on Mr. 
Frazer’s programs, drew his inspiration 
for the sonata from Tennyson’s “Idylls 
of the King.” 





Pavley-Oukrainsky Give Dance Program 

CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—Messrs. Pavley and 
Oukrainsky gave their first recital of 
the season Oct. 11 at Lyon and Healy 
Hall. A number of talented and excel- 
lently trained dancers, some of them 
quite young, gave a long program, in 
which ingenious choreography, technical 
proficiency and a typical care in the im- 
portant matter of costume were among 
the salient points in a good performance. 





Chicago Artists’ Association Starts Year 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—The male chorus of 
the “Student Prince” Company accom- 
panied by the company’s musical leader, 
Pierre De Reeder, were guests at the 
Chicago Artists’ Association’s first con- 
cert, given Oct. 20 in the Fine Arts 
Building. Sylvia Bargman Wentworth, 
pianist; Olive June Lacey, soprano, and 
Lillian Pringle, ’cellist were soloists. 


Mojica Asked to Give Return Concert 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—José Mojica, the 
young Mexican tenor who has been as- 
suming roles of increasing importance 
during his membership with the Chicago 
Opera, was heard at Rockford, IIl., Oct. 


13, in one of the most enthusiastically 
received recitals he has ever given. 
Laura Grant Short, music director of 
the Rockford College, asked for a return 
engagement as soon as possible. Mr. 
Mojica, who has had an unusually suc- 
cessful career as a concert soloist, was 
also heard recently at the Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. Troy Sanders 
was his accompanist. Mr. Mojica, 
known widely as “the serenading cava- 
lier,” is completely booked for the com- 
ing season, in which he will be heard at 
the Auditorium as Pelléas, and in other 
roles. 


CONCERT SERIES OPENS AT 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 








Recital by Advanced Students and 
Scholarship Holders Broadcast by 
“Tribune” Station 


CuHIcAGo, Oct. 24.—Concerts by ad- 
vanced students in the Chicago Musical 
College will have an increased place in 
the College’s program for the rounding 
out of its pupils’ professional training, 
according to Carl D. Kinsey, manager. 

The concert season opened on Oct. 18 
with a program given in the Central 
Theater by advanced students and 
scholarship pupils. 

Like all the concerts to be given regu- 
larly on Sunday afternoons, the broad- 
casting station WGN of the Chicago 
Tribune took a prominent part in the 
event. The College programs will be 
broadcast regularly by the Tribune sta- 
tion for the benefit of the general radio 
public and especially in the interest of 
those relatives and friends at a distance 
who wish to know by wireless of the 
achievements made by the talented mem- 
bers of the College student body. 

An interesting development in the con- 
cert series will. be the introduction of 
the Chicago Musical College Orchestra, 
established last summer. Its first pub- 
lic performance will be given in the 
regular concert course, on Nov. 22, 
under the leadership of Isaac Van 
Grove, Leon Sametini and Maurice 
Goldblatt. On this occasion piano and 
violin concertos will be played and the 
orchestra will be heard in orchestral 
numbers. 

The opening program, given last Sun- 
day, was notable for the quality of the 
performances and also for the territory 
represented by the participants. Esther 
Moore, of Vancouver, B. C., student of 


Moissaye Boguslawski, played the 
Chopin Polonaise in A Flat. Eleanor 
Gilmour, of Chicago, winner of the 


Lucille Stevenson fellowship, sang the 
waltz from “Roméo et Juliette.” 

Marshall Sosson, also of Chicago, and 
winner of the fellowship under Max 
Fischel, played Tchaikovsky’s “Mélodie”’ 
and the Mozart-Kreisler Rondo. Songs 
of Schubert and Sharp, sung by Pedro 
Krause, of Evansville, Ind., were fol- 
lowed by the C Sharp Minor Scherzo of 
Chopin, played by Ruth Orcutt, of Gil- 
lespie, Ill., winner of the Edward Col- 
lins fellowship. 

A coloratura aria from “Traviata,” 
and tenor arias from “Carmen” and 
“Die Walkiire,” were sung respectively 
by Mildred Johnson, of Chappell, Neb., 
who holds the Belle Forbes Cutter fel- 
lowship, and M. Manton Marble, of New 
York City, pupil of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president. 

Sam Thaviu, of Evanston, awarded 
the Leon Sametini fellowship, played 
the Introduction and Adagio of Bruch’s 
G Minor Concerto, and the program was 
concluded by a performance of Liszt’s 
F Minor Etude, given by Lillian Rogers, 
of Port Gibson, Miss., who holds a fel- 
lowship under Alexander Raab. 





Trevisan Returns to Chicago 


CuHIcAGo, Oct. 24.—Vittorio Trevisan, 
buffo bass of the Chicago Opera, has 
returned from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, where he was heard in operatic 
performances, and has opened his new 
studios in the Fine Arts Building. Mr. 
Trevisan, who sang with the Ravinia 
Opera last summer, will again have the 
principal comedy réles in the Chicago 
Opera’s répertoire this season. 


CHICAGO.—Isabel Richardson Molter, 
soprano, was heard at Kenosha, Wis., 
Oct. 20, in a recital given under the 
auspices of the Epworth League. Har- 
old Molter was the accompanist. 
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ALBANY MASONS TO BUILD NEEDED HALL 





Franklin Concert Series 
May Be Discontinued— 
Other Groups Active 


By W. A. Hoffman 

ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The con- 
struction of a Masonic Temple with an 
auditorium, with a seating capacity of 
about 5000, which will be available for 
all local purposes, will be started dur- 
ing the year and when completed will 
fill the long-felt need of a proper hall for 
musical events. Lack of a suitable music 
hall or auditorium in Albany is a serious 
handicap this year. Ben Franklin, who 
has brought artists here for more than 
twenty years, may be unable for this 
reason, it is feared, to give his usual 
series of subscription concerts. Last 
season Mr. Franklin used the Vincentian 
Institute Auditorium for part of his 


concerts, but this has the drawbacks of 
lack of a central location and limited 
seating capacity. Harmanus Bleecker 
Halil was available for his later im- 
portant concerts last season, but this 
year it is not to be leased for any pur- 
pose by the present management. 

Mr. Franklin has made no definite 
plans for any season concerts and, un- 
less he does so later, the Albany music 
season will be void of the usual ap- 
pearance of the best artists. 


Opera Engagements 


Grand opera is not expected to be 
denied Albany, however, as it has been 
the policy of Shubert’s Capital Theater 
to book the San Carlo Opera Company 
for several engagements, and it or some 
other operatic company is likely to be 
heard this season. 

The Albany Community Chorus began 

its tenth year with the opening rehearsal 
in Chancellor’s Hall, Oct. 5. The chorus 
is again conducted by Elmer A. Tid- 
marsh. Classic and modern composi- 
tions, will be sung by the 1500 members 
each Monday evening throughout the 
season. The best of Albany music talent 
will be used for intermission recitals 
and motion pictures and talks on musical 
and current subjects will be given. 
The enthusiasm of the membership con- 
tinues unabated each year. 
’ The Children’s Community Chorus, an 
outgrowth of the elder parent organiza- 
tion, will begin its meetings today 
and will be an efficient aid in developing 
musical culture in the school children. 

The Mendelssohn Club of male singers, 
conducted by Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, 
with Stuart Swart, accompanist, has 
begun rehearsals for the season’s work, 
which will include the usual three con- 
certs in Chancellor’s Hall with assist- 
ing artists, who have not been selected. 

usic will be an important feature of 
the work of the Woman’s Club of Al- 
bany, again conducted by Mrs. Carl W. 
Haefner, as chairman of the music sec- 
tion, assisted by Mrs. Russell Carter. 
The section will present Marc Pollikoff, 
violinist, with Mrs. Mary Ades as accom- 
panist, in recital on Nov. 10 in the club- 
house. Other music events are being 
planned later in the season. 

The Albany Historical and Art Insti- 
tute has constructed a new auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 500 and will 
have several music events in its series 
of lectures and entertainments. 


Organists to Meet 


The Eastern New York Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists will 
hold part of its meeting in Albany. Re- 
citals will be given by members and 
formal recitals will be giver by guest 
organists during the year. 

The Albany Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will sponsor a series of pupils’ re- 
citals which will have unusual features, 
such as were given last season. 

The Music Association of the New 
York State College for Teachers will 
have many musical events, in which the 
students will participate. In addi- 
tion, arrangements have been made for 
a piano recital by Percy Grainger and 
a recital of chamber music by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. 

The Monday Musical Club, in addition 
to its programs by members, will sponsor 
three recitals, and its chorus, conducted 
by Elmer A. Tidmarsh will be heard 
frequently throughout the season. The 
first event will be an organ recital at 
the First Methodist Church, Oct. 26, by 
Mrs. James H. Hendrie, assisted by Mrs. 


Herbert E. Robinson, Mrs. Harold P. 
Collins, Mrs. Raymond N. Fort and Ruth 
G. Woodin, soloists. 

An American opera interpretative re- 
cital of “The Echo” by Frank Patterson 
will be given on Nov. 9 in Chancellor’s 
Hall, in charge of Mrs. Guy Smith and 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus. 

John Corigliano will give a violin re- 
cital on Nov. 16; and on Nov. 23, the 
program will be “Three Centuries of 
American Music” in charge of Mrs. 
George J. Perkins and Winifred Boyce, 
assisted by Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens and 
Mrs. John J. Carey. 

Crystal Waters, assisted by Harold V. 
Milligan, will be heard in a _lecture- 
recital on Dec. 28. The meeting for 
Jan. 11 will be arranged by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Olive Fitzjohn. On Jan. 25, 
after a piano recital by Mrs. J. Ainsley 
Scott, the program will be “Develop- 
ment of Church Music from Early Gre- 


gorian Chant to Present Day American 
Music,” arranged by Mrs. James T. 
Taaffe and Mrs. Ralph G. Winslow. 

“Hansel and Gretel” will be presented 
on Feb. 8 under the direction of Mrs. 
Olive Fitzjohn. Mrs. Nicholas E. Doyle 
will sing the réle of Hansel, Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Belcher, Gretel; Mrs. Wendell 
M. Milks, Sandman; Margaret Ryan, 
Dew Fairy, and Mrs. Herbert B. Morse, 
the Witch. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, and 
Salvatore De Stefano, harpist, will give 
a joint recital on Feb. 22. An evening 
of chamber music will be given March 8, 
directed by Lillian Jones, Mrs. Frederick 
W. Cross, Jr., and Mrs. Christian T. 
Martin. A . 

Laeta Hartley will give a piano recital 
on March 15. A recital by new members 
of the club will be given on March 22, 
assisted by Mrs. Robert A. Drake, vio- 
linist. The meetings and concerts will 
take place in the new auditorium of the 
Albany Historical Society. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 





SHELBYVILLE CLUBS 


Indiana Village to Erect 
Statue to J. W. Riley— 


School Music Thrives 


By H. Eugene Hall 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., Oct. 24.—This lo- 
cality, beloved of James Whitcomb Riley, 
has a Hoosier folk-lore all its own. The 
community delights in music on the 
green-bowered banks of the Brandywine. 
A prominent Indiana sculptress a native 
Hoosier herself, is completing at her 
home in Indianapolis a statuette of the 
poet whose influence has_ been so 
strikingly seen in the musical instincts 
of the people, and this among many that 
have been modeled of Riley will be 
dearer to the hearts of his own people, 
for it will show him sitting in his big 
arm chair surrounded on every side by 
his beloved children, “the sweet singers 
of old Shelby.” 

The growth in population has been re- 
flected in the fact that the school 
buildings are filled and the _ super- 
visor of music, George Small, Jr., 
is by long odds the best beloved member 
of the faculty. One of the first cares 
of the high school heads after the open- 
ing of the present school term was the 
formation of a high school orchestra and 
boys’ and girls’ glee clubs. The school 
bands and a large girls’ chorus were also 
formed by the supervisor and his assist- 
ants. The supervisor, when he is not 
at work in the schools with the regular 
music studies, conducts groups of the less 
brilliant students through private in- 
struction. The Shelbyville high school 
bands, orchestras, girls’ and boys’ glee 
clubs, and choruses constitute an asset 
of the city on all occasions. No State 
nor National visitor is féted, no religious 
or social lion received and no fall or 





PLAN VARIED FARE 


May Festival is held hereabouts at which 
the larger part of the musical program 
is not made up of these young people in 
some form or other. A favorite local 
male quartet includes the supervisor; his 
brother, Carl Small, Jesse Keith and 
Lloyd Sanders. 

The Music Study Club’s officers for the 
season 1925-26 are: president, Mrs. 
Ralph Edwards, vice-president, Dr. De- 
Prez Inlow; secretary, Ferol Van Doren; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. A. 
Conrey; treasurer, Mrs. O. L. Fisher, 
and librarian, Velva Warble. Mrs. 
Morris Sleeth is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. The study book is to 
be Daniel Gregory Mason’s “From Song 
to Symphony.” 

On Feb. 11 “Piano Music” will enlist 
Mrs. Hilligoss, Miss Van Cleve, Miss 
Cory, Mrs. Crozier, Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. 
Spurlin, Carl Small, Mr. Duffy and the 
hostess, Miss Cory. On March 11, 
“Chamber Music” will be considered, and 
MUSICAL AMERICA will be reviewed by 
O. L. Fisher, Dr. Inlow, Mr. Beck, the 
Warble Trio, and the Misses McKay and 
Spurlin, with Mrs. Bassett will furnish 
the program. On April 11, “Orchestral 
Music” will be studied. A program will 
be supplied by Miss Van Cleve, Mrs. 
Aumann, Mrs. Inlow, Mrs. Webb, Mrs. 
Chaffee, Miss Jones, Miss Warble. Mrs. 
Conrey and Mrs. Edwards, the hostess, 
Miss Van Doren. May 13, Orchestral 
music (modern period) will be studied. 
A program will be supplied by Mrs. 
Edwards, Carl Small, Mr. Sleeth, Mrs. 
Hilligoss, Mrs. Baird, Miss Cory, Mrs. 
Spurlin and the Warble Trio; hostess, 
Mrs. Inlow. 

The Junior Music Study Club’s new 
president is Miriam Danforth; vice- 
president, Winfield Scott; secretary, 
Mary Frances Yarling, and treasurer, 
Harry Lawson. The Counselors are: Mrs. 
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OTTAWA SYMPHONY 
SURVIVES CRISIS 


Eisteddfod Movement Grows 
and Choral Clubs Plan 


Active Year 
By ANTONIO TREMBLAY 
OTTawa, CAN., Oct. 24.—‘A promising 
season” is the verdict of well-known 
Ottawa musicians. The Ottawa Sym- 
phony, Donald Heins, conductor, faced 


a crisis last year, but came out tri- 
umphant and will continue to provide 
our orchestral fare with the assistance 
of well-known artists. No engagement 
has been reported yet. A brief outline 
of the coming musical events despite the 
fact that most of our clubs and associ- 
ations have no definite announcements 
to make save that they will carry on 
as in the past, includes the series to be 
presented by Antonio Tremblay. The 
following will appear: Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Nov. 25; John Coates, English 
tenor, Jan. 19; Ethel Leginska, pianist, 
March 16, and Fritz Kreisler, violinist, 
March 22. 

The Orpheus Operatic Society, under 
the conductorship of James A. Smith, 
will present Edward German’s “Merry 
England,” late in February or early in 
March. 

The Eisteddfod which is growing 
better and more interesting each year 
will take place at Easter, as in the past, 
and is sure to draw large contingents of 
competitors from out of town, for its 
fame has been spreading far and wide 
of late years. 








Ralph Edwards, Mrs. Charles Means and 
Mrs. J Conrey. There are 82 
pianists, nine violinists, three cornetists, 
three clarinets, and one trombone player 
on the roster. 

The season of the latter club was to 
open on Oct. 22, with Alice Phillips, 
hostess, and a program supplied by 
Elizabeth Orebaugh, Cordelia Dritt, 
Mary Lee Davis, Mildred McCabe, Mar- 
jorie Woodmansee, Cora Shipp, Alice 
Phillips, Audrey Burns, Frances Fisher, 
Ruth Yeager and Betty White, Edmund 
Keeney and Richard Showers. On Nov. 
26 “Music in Italy and Spain” will be 
studied, a paper presented by Harriet 
Bass, and thirteen members will supply 
a program with Virginia Orebaugh, 
hostess. The Christmas program will be 
given by twelve members, with Rosa- 
mond Vandegrift hostess, and a paper on 
that subject presented by Edmund 
Keeney. Other programs will be: Jan. 
28, “Music in Poland,” a paper by Mary 
Frances Yarling, and thirteen members 
participate in the program; Miss Yar- 
ling, hostess; Feb. 25, “The Negro in 
Music,” a paper by Winfield Scott, and 
Betty White, hostess; March 286, 
“Hungarian Music,” a paper by Rosa- 
mond Vandegrift and Katherine Ellison, 
hostess; April 22, a miscellaneous pro- 
gram by the membership with Ellen 
Stewart, hostess. Officers will be elected 
at this meeting for the year 1926-27. 
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Recreation Congress Urges Civic Music 


ANUVOUUUNONOULEN00400E000UE0OUNUEEAOUAUUEELEUUOGNOEOOUAOAUEOUALUEUOLUUOUUCOEOUYNEOOOALOUUONOEEOOONEOUUUEO UNEASE UASEAAUUUOOEOUOAON LUNAR A NEUTER 


SHEVILLE, N. C., Oct. 24.—Music 
played its customary réle of impor- 
tance at the twelfth National Recreation 
Congress held here for five days. The 
chief musical feature consisted of re- 
ports and deliberations on municipal 
music, followed by the passing of a res- 
olution in support of the campaign be- 
ing made for greater appropriations. 

The first milestone in the campaign 
was reached with the appearance of a 
book, “Municipal Aid to Music in Amer- 
ica,” which was seen for the first time at 
the Congress. This book was written by 
Kenneth S. Clark for the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music, and 
embodies the findings of over a year’s 
survey made by the Bureau. 

Last year Mr. Clark made a report 
on the preliminary findings of the sur- 
vey in a speech before the National 
Recreation Congress at Atlantic City. 
That gathering indorsed the movement 
and requested the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America to ap- 
point a committee to cooperate in the 
campaign. The Association appointed a 
municipal music committee, composed of 
leaders in music and civic affairs. 

W. W. Norton, of Flint, Mich., read a 
report of the committee before the music 
section of the recent recreation congress. 
Therein it was stated that the survey 
of the National Bureau would be an im- 
portant aid in the campaign. 

Mr. Clark urged that every possible 
step be taken to enlist local recreation 
bodies in the cause. Thereupon the 
music section passed a resolution in- 
dorsing the efforts of the Municipal 
Music Committee toward greater ap- 
propriations for music. 


Text of Resolution 


The resolution said, in part: 

“While nearly $6,000,000 is appro- 
priated annually in America by 762 cities 
for municipal music, almost as many 
municipalities spend nothing for music. 
This reveals the need for even more 
definite effort toward a general foster- 
ing of municipal music. 

“The music section of the Recreation 
Congress indorses the efforts of the 
Municipal Music Committee to that end 
and urges local recreation bodies to bring 
about necessary appropriations and to 
take steps toward the passing of special 
legislation, where that is needed, to pro- 
vide authorization for local appropria- 
tions.” 

Among the 762 cities and towns the 
annual expenditure for civic music is as 
follows: 


For municipal music.....$1,254,481 
For public school music... 3,621,008 


Band concerts take the lead in ex- 
penditures for municipal music. There is 
an aggregate yearly outlay of $997,069 
for such concerts among 360 cities. 
Of those cities, sixty-four have concerts 
without making any appropriations. 
Other figures as to bands show that in 
139 cities supervision of the engagement 
of band musicians and of the choice of 
music is left entirely to the band master, 


while 178 cities have no such supervision 
and the remaining relegate that func- 
tion to some municipal board or special 
committee of citizens. 

Next in the ranking as to expenditure 
is that for municipal orchestras, which 
runs up to $55,000 annually. 


Halls Are Needed 


Among the least encouraging figures 
are those on the adequate auditoriums 
for concerts. Only sixty-four of the 
cities mentioned have a regular city 
auditorium. City halls are used for that 
purpose in thirty-one cities and high 
school auditoriums in ninety-eight others. 
On the other hand, 397 cities reportéd 
no auditorium at all. 

Municipal organ music seems to be 
making strides, with twenty-eight cities 
reporting the possession of a pipe-organ. 





Fifteen of these employ a municipal 
organist. : 

Much encouragement is afforded by 
the data on public school music, with 
604 out of 762 cities reporting a school 
music supervisor. There are 679 assist- 
ant supervisors and 956 special teachers 
of music. 

Crystallized citizen effort in music is 
represénted in fifty-nine cities with a 
municipal music commission, association 
or league. 

Mayors were asked to give their opin- 
ions’ on the desirability of a municipal 
appropriation for music for the people. 
A .favorable opinion was expressed by 
320 mayors. The same answer was given 
by twenty-five others, but with the qual- 
ifseation that there were no funds avail- 
able. The varying unfavorable opinions 
mounted to fifty-four. In addition, 237 
mayors failed to reply to report. 


_ 


The musical sessions at the Congress 
were presided over by Peter W. Dykema, 
professor of music at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. Mr. 
Dykema had charge of the demonstration 
in community song leadership, games 
with music and other community music 
activities which, with the discussions, 
shared the time in the music periods. 
Mr. Dykema also presided over a dem- 
onstration of various forms of ensemble 
music at the final general session of the 
Congress. That demonstration included 
the singing of spirituals by a glee club 
from the Negro high school of Asheville; 
numbers by a harmonica orchestra of 
boys from Salisbury, N. C., under Fran- 
cis Griffith; a class in the teaching of 
the ukulele to a section of the audience; 
and special features in community sing- 
ing. 

The assembly singing at the Congress 
was in charge of Mr. Dykema and Mr. 
Clark, both of whom also acted as con- 
sultants on the musical problems of 
various recreation and playground work- 
ers among the delegates. 





HINSHAW COMPANY 
GREETED IN CAPITAL 


“T’Elisir d’Amore” Brings 
Favorite Singers to 
Washington 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—The T. Arthur 
Smith Concert Bureau opened the sea- 
son on Oct. 15 at the National Theater, 
with a charming presentation, by the 
William Wade Hinshaw Company, of 
Donizetti’s “L’Elisir D’Amore” in Eng- 
lish. 

The cast included three favorites with 
Washingtonians, Hazel Huntington, so- 
prano; Eleanor LaMance, mezzo-con- 
tralto, and Francis Tyler, bass. These 
three singers won high honors, while 
Thomas McGranahan, who assumed the 
role of Nemorino, showed a rich tenor 
voice. Lee de Hierapolis, baritone, new 
to Washington, sang the réle of Belcore 
with ability. A large audience demon- 
strated its appreciation of the splendid 
performance. 

Emma C. Bender, pianist, was soloist 
at the second of Dr. Franklin T. Adams’ 
Pan-American Union musical programs, 
given in the Hall of the Americas, in 
the Pan-American Building. The United 
States Army Band, under the baton of 
Capt. William J. Stannard, introduced 
a number of “first time in the United 
States,” numbers. Caroline Manning, 
contralto, and J. E. S. Kinsella, baritone, 
were the vocal soloists; and Arsenio 
Ralon, Guatemalan violinist, heard many 
times with this organization, was, as 
always, brilliant. 

Latin-American programs, instituted 
by Dr. Adams, are given every other 
week to familiarize the public with 
Latin-American thought and music. 

The United States Navy Band, Lieut. 
Charles Benter, leader, is on tour until 
the second week in December under the 
direction of W. L. Radcliffe. This is 
the first tour which the Navy Band has 
made. 

The band has the following schedule 
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in. North Carolina for October: Green- 
ville, 19; Washington, 20; Raleigh, 21; 
Chapel Hill, 22; Burlington, 23; Greens- 
boro, 24; Winston-Salem, 26; Charlotte, 
27, and Gastonia, 28. Bookings in 
South Carolina are: Spartanburg, 
Oct. 29; Greenville, 30, and Anderson, 
31. Other dates are: Atlanta, Ga., 
Nov. 2; Rome, 3; Anniston, Ala., 4; 
Birmingham, 5; Tuscaloosa, 6; Colum- 
bus, Miss., Nov. 7; Greenwood, 9; 
Clarksdale, 10; Vicksburg, 12; Green- 
ville, 11; Natchez, 13; Brookhaven, 14; 
New Orleans, 15; Gulfport, Miss., 16; 
Hattiesburg, 17; Mobile, 18; Selma, 19; 
Montgomery, 20; Troy, 21; Columbus, 
Ga., 22; Americus, 23; Albany, Ga., 24; 
Fitzgerald, 25; Macon 26; Augusta, 27; 
Savannah, 28; Charleston, S. C., 29; 
Orangeburg, 30; Columbia, Dec. 1; 
Sumter, 2; Florence, 3; Wilmington, 
N. C., Dec. 4. 


Czech Composers Featured at Prague 
Opera 


PRAGUE, Oct. 2.—The répertoire of the 
National Theater at Prague for the 
coming season will include several new 
works by Czech composers, V. Novak, 
Ottokar Zich, E. Burian and Y. Vogel. 
Other Czech composers who will be rep- 
resented are Foerster, Skroup and Suda. 


PITTSBURGH PROGRAMS 





Musicians Applaud Concerts of Sterling 


Character 

PITTSBURGH, Oct. 24.—A unique pro- 
gram was presented at the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute recently by Dallmeyer 
Russell and Charles N. Boyd, pianists. 
These two sterling artists offered a pro- 
gram of music by J. S. Bach, exclusively 
for two pianos, including the “Goldberg” 
Variations, the Concerto in D Minor, 
and the Prelude and Fugue in C Minor. 
The performers were heartily com- 
mended. 

The Musicians Club held its October 
meeting at the Lincoln Club on Oct. 13. 
After the business meeting, the members 
heard a program presented by the Max 
Shapiro String Quartet, composed of 
Max Shapiro, first violin; Herbert Lo- 
mask, second violin; M?t-n Lomask, 
viola, and Natcho Vasileff, ’cello. These 
young men offered an ambitious list, in- 
cluding the Grieg Quartet, an interest- 
ing suite by Ernest Bloch, and the 
“Londonderry Air,” as arranged by 
Frank Bridge. The audience included 
many Pittsburgh musicians who were 
favorably impressed. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 
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style-—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily 
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Tulsa’s Musical Vision Grows in New Year of Plenty 


P TPAD TOLL LEGGE TEP PONAEAEAETTY 
on OKLA., Oct. 24.—This year 

an unusual musical program demon- 
strates Tulsa’s enlarged vision in art. 
The city will soon take a place among 
the foremost musical centers of the 
Southwest. Tulsa audiences have come 
to appreciate and demand the very best 
in music. 

The concert course offered at special 

rates by Robert Boice Carson brings 
year after year concerts within the 
reach of everyone. A season of grand 
opera under the auspices of the Hyechka 
Club will also add an influence to the 
general culture of the city. 

Tulsa is fortunate in having many 
small clubs, which offer during the year 
varied and excellent programs. To- 
gether with these, the recitals given by 
local musicians and the splendid student 
programs all contribute their quota to 
the great cause for better music. 

The Carson series includes concerts 
by Anna Case; Paul Whiteman and 
his Orchestra, Nov. 6; the Russian 
Symphonic Choir, Nov. 19; Dusolina 
Giannini, Jan. 20; Jacques Thibaud, Feb. 
5; Olga Samaroff, March 10, and Louis 
Graveure, April 2. 

The Hyechka Club will give monthly 
programs. Appearing on these pro- 
grams are the members of the club and 
guests invited to take part. Their out- 
standing feature this year will be the 
St. Louis Symphony in March. Mrs. 
Fred Clinton is the president of the 
Hyechka Club. 

The Piano Study Club will continue 
its research and study along its special 
line with Mrs. T. A. Trusty as president. 

The Wednesday Morning Musical has 
elected Mrs. Josephine Storey White to 
the president’s choir. This club gives 
semi-monthly programs of voice, piano, 
violin and organ numbers in conjunction 
with a lecturer. 

The Schumann Choral Club, with Mrs. 
Robert Boice Carson as president, will 
devote its time to choral music, giving 
three public programs. The first ap- 
pearance will be in November when Cecil 
Fanning, baritone, will be soloist. 

The Apollo Club, reorganized, is plan- 
ning programs of unusual interest for 
this year. The club has a membership 
of forty men, with Judge Gerald O’Brien 
as president. Robert Boice Carson is 
the director of both these clubs, and Mrs. 
Walter Cain is the accompanist for the 
Schumann Club. 

John Knowles Weaver, the Dean of 
the Oklahoma Chapter of the A. G. O., 
and president of the Tulsa College of 
Fine Arts, announces an active year by 
the organists. 


City Club Federation Thrives 


The City Federation of Music Clubs, 
after two years of organization, is now 
in a position to add its strength to the 
promotion of better music here. The 
Federation includes in its membership 
the Hyechka Club, Schumann Club, 
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Left to Right, 


ACTIVE WORKERS FOR TULSA’S MUSIC 
Arlie J. Cripe, Active Chairman of the Finance Committee of National Music Week; 


Ida Gardner, President of the City 


Federation of Music Clubs; Robert Boice Carson, Concert Manager and Choral Conductor 


Piano Study Club, Wednesday Morning 
Musical, Tulsa College of Fine Arts, the 
Federated Choirs, Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of the Tulsa University, High 
School Glee Clubs. Ida Gardner, presi- 
dent, announces that the program for 
the year will be toward a bigger and 
better Music Week in conjunction with 
the national movement. 

Tulsa is fortunate in having a man 
whose vision is broad and whose efforts 
have been untiring in music. An active 
member of the original Apollo. Club, 
Arlie J. Cripe was a devoted worker. 
As chairman of the finance committee 
during Music Week his keen business 
ability and strong influence proved valu- 
able factors in carrying his department 
to success. 

Wade Hamilton, organist at the Ma- 
jestic Theater, will give excellent pro- 
grams. Under his able direction, the 
Piano Study Club gave a splendid en- 
semble program of twelve pianos during 
Music Week and plans a repetition of 
the same next season. 


Schools Sponsor Music 


Of growing importance to the city is 
the music in the public schools under 
the personal direction of George Oscar 
Bowen. The coming season will see Mr. 
Bowen carrying out a far reaching pro- 
gram. The big endeavor will be to build 
up the right kind of choral work in the 
schools. With a chorus of 1500 voices 
an opera will be given in December; the 
Christmas mystery play “Eager Heart” 
with orchestra and the combined glee 


clubs for the midwinter concert, and the 
oratorio ‘‘Messiah,” closing the year’s 
work. The orchestral work of the 
schools will be developed along the same 
extensive lines under the leadership of 
Harry Ryan. 

The University of Tulsa has increased 


the faculty in its Fine Arts Department. 
Albert Lukken is head of the depart- 
ment and, assisted by Mrs. Lukken, has 
charge of the voice work. Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyd Ringo direct the piano, and Adolph 
Kramer, the violin, departments. 
ROBERT BOICE CARSON. 














EVENTS IN SAN JOSE 





“Choir Nights” Inaugurated With 
Reorganized Chorus 
SAN JOSE, CAL, Oct. 24.—Juanita 


Tennyson, soprano of this city, delighted 
a large audience in Watsonville recently, 
appearing in recital with Evelyn Phelan, 
pianist and accompanist, and the Duo- 
Art. 

Fred Jeffers, 
First Methodist 


choirmaster at the 
Episcopal Church, 


has inaugurated a series of “choir 
nights” on the last Sunday in each 
month. The first of these programs 


was given by the reorganized choir, 
established on a choral basis, and 
by the following soloists: Eugenia Rey- 
nolds, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Watlz, Jr., 
Amos Williams and Mrs. Rueben Wal- 
gren, assisted by Lois Downing, violin- 
ist, and Myrtle Shafer, organist. 
Arturo Casiglia, general director of 
the newly organized Pacific Coast Opera 
Company, has opened a studio in this 
city. MArRJoryY M. FISHER. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA BUILDING 





FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Mr. Goodman Teaches Mondays and Thursdays 
Phone Penn 2634 


1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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M. Witmark & Sons 


MABEL GARRISON 


Metropolitan Opera Soprano 


Was Enthusiastically Acclaimed for Her Rendition of 
Howdy Do Mis’ Springtime 
By DAVID W. GUION 


at her Carnegie Hall recital on October 24th. 
Artist Copies to Accredited Teachers and Singers 


1650 Broadway 


New York City 
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Care Musical — y Representative 
America PASI a Via Ng~ Southern Musical 
501 Fifth Ave. pers Catan: v ee Bureau 
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Rf \\ A | Vocal Studio : 24 West 59th St., 
New York City Phone Plaza 2875 

















ALBERT E. 


PUFF 


bi + ay of Many Operatic Artists. 
th the Zoellner Conservatory, 
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“You deserve the entire credit for the 
most successful and happiest year of my 
artistic endeavors at the Metropolitan.” 


Geraldine Farrar 
April 16th, 1922 
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(Muvical Arericay Open Forum | 


| MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forumwriters. Please make 
| your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Jenny Lind Once More 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I had not expected that my letter about 
the Jenny Lind Memorial would pull 
down a mare’s nest, but such seems to 
be the case, and I feel I must reply 
briefly to Miss Kitty Cheatham’s lengthy 
missive. 

Naturally Miss Cheatham quotes 
authorities upholding her side of the 
case, so she will permit me to do like- 
wise. I would refer Miss Cheatham to 
the autobiography of the late Liza Leh- 
mann, who was a pupil of Jenny Lind. 
While Mme. Lehmann admired Mme. 
Lind’s vocalization extravagantly, her 
picture of the Swedish diva as a per- 
sonality, is far from attractive. We 
might almost say “hard-boiled.” Her 
account of Jenny Lind’s detestation of a 
hall boy in a hotel, whom she could 
scarcely endure in the room with her 
“because he is a Roman Catholic” is per- 
haps an indication of the broadness (or 
narrowness!) of her sympathies. 

Mme. Lehmann says: “She treated 
her pupils with cruel harshness and 
sarcasm,” . . . “Her manner in ordi- 
nary life at that time was far removed 
from what would be called affable.” . . . 
“She was deeply religious to the point 
of bigotry.” 

I do not question Jenny Lind’s kind- 
ness to children, nor the sincerity with 
which she sang “I Know that My Re- 
deemer Liveth,” but the fact remains 
that people who knew her did not invar- 
iably speak of her with the adoration 
Miss Cheatham and others now express. 
Even Jenny Lind’s own daughter—I 
quote from the recently published auto- 
biography of Minnie Hauk—when asked 
if she were not proud to be the daughter 
of so famous a mother, replied: “I never 
heard my mother sing, and, anyway, I 
am not convinced that she was such a 
great singer as people say.” 


I can see no need to comment on Miss 
Cheatham’s remarks about Lief Erics- 
son, George Washington and herself, nor 
have I any desire to drag the Almighty 
into the discussion. The Nordic complex 
aside, the simple fact is that Jenny Lind 
was born in Stockholm, which certainly 
establishes her as an alien. Further 
than that, I merely wish to reiterate 
what I tried to emphasize before, that 
it seems to me to be going very far afield 
to let Minnie Hauk, a native of the 
United States, starve on a pittance in 
Europe, and our beloved Lillian Nordica 
rest, who knows where, while statues are 
erected and incense burned to the mem- 


ory of an alien artist who made a good 
thing out of her eighteen months in this 
country and then turned against it. 
ROBERT SAXHAM. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1925. 


eS 
Jenny Lind’s Place 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I was intensely interested in the letter 
by Kitty Cheatham in answer to one 
against Jenny Lind. 

I am always glad to see corrections 
about anyone, and especially about such 
great women as Jenny Lind. I am glad 
to know she was not an “alien artist.” 
It is unfortunate we have so many “alien 
artists,” and I am happy every time I 
see one produced from our own America. 

Your paper is a great help and pleas- 
ure to me throughout the year, and for 
all the good things it contains I thank 


you. HELEN R. HANES. 
Albany, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1925. 
es 


“Swedish Nightingale” 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 
Let us lapse into the never-to-be-for- 


gotten day of Sept. 11, 1850. On that 
Wednesday evening, America inaugu- 
rated her musical history. As long as 


the memory of that glorious dawn con- 
tinues to pass into posterity, so long 
shall our hearts respond to the sublim- 
ity of song. 

Not only did Jenny Lind’s exquisite 
mastery of the art of singing render 
her dear to the admirers of good vocal 
music, but her character for extraordi- 
nary benevolence and generosity swept 
away any rising obstacle to her great- 
ness. 

Though many a national strife has im- 
bittered the lives of millions of men, 
whose childhood days were nurtured by 
tender strains from unselfish hearts, 
they have been borne along amidst the 
tears and tribulations under the spell 
of immortal song. 

We see the noble songstress from the 
Land of the Midnight Sun at Castle 
Garden. Her very presence imbues the 
atmosphere of that spacious hall with 
an inexpressible suspense! Then the 
storm breaks loose—billow upon billow 
of soul-enrapturing notes cause the fa- 
mous structure to tremble like an 
autumn leaf before a sudden blast of 
wind. Hearts that seldom had been 
moved to ecstasy now gave vent to ex- 
pression. Eyes long unaccustomed to 
tears now had to penetrate a mist. 

Ah, that those golden notes have been 
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lost—that they could not be recorded 
and repeated at will, to the joy of the 
many yet unborn! 

What potency lay behind that voice of 
hers? Could we attribute it to an ex- 
traordinary technic, nay, to a super- 
natural agency? 

We do know that she possessed vocal 
powers of more than ordinary worth; 
that her ability to move an audience into 
any state and degree of emotion; and, 
furthermore, that those tender strains 
were not born to die within the bosom 
they entered—all this came from the 
adytum of her noble heart; well may it 
be called divine! WILLIAM TEG. 

Corinth, Me., Oct. 14, 1925. 


et 


National Music League 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In an article about the National Mu- 
sic League in a recent issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA there occurs one statement 
which I would like to correct, as it is 
somewhat misleading. It is “No en- 
gagements are made for New York 
City.” This should read “No recitals 
are managed in New York City.” 

We do book engagements in and 
around New York for the artists in 
whom we are interested. In fact, most 
of our business up to the present time 
has been done in this vicinity. But as 
the National Music League is a non- 
commercial organization and does not 
take any commission for its work, we do 
not feel that we should in any way step 
into the province of the established 
musical manager. When a young artist 
can afford to give a New York recital 
we feel that it should be managed by a 
regular manager at the regular fee. Our 
bookings, which have reached a total 
which is astonishing (even to ourselves) 
consists entirely of small engagements 
which no commercial manager could 
afford to handle. 

The only New York concerts in the 


business details of which the League is 
interested are: (1) Our own member- 
ship concerts, to which no admission is 
charged; (2) The début recitals given 
by Walter Naumburg to the winners of 
the recent competition. As these recitals 
are philanthropic in character, no man- 
ager’s fee is involved. 

We do not feel that it is fair for an 
endowed philanthropy to enter the field 
where established musical managers are 
rightfully entitled to their commissions, 
and we have rigorously adhered to this 
rule in all of our dealings. 

At the same time we are able to ob- 
tain a number of small engagements for 
many excellent young artists who can- 
not afford regular managers. When- 
ever a young artist reaches the point 
where his commercial value makes him 
of interest to the commercial manager, 
we feel that our work in his particular 
case has been accomplished, and we give 
him our blessing and speed him on his 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, 


way. 
Director, National Music League, Inc. 
New York, Oct. 22, 1925. 
PJ 


Marion Talley’s Teacher 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Marion Talley, the eighteen-year-old 
Kansas City girl who is to sing at the 
Metropolitan this season, was my pupil 
up to the time that she went abroad. 
Miss Talley is not a product of foreign 
teachers. I arranged a hearing for her 
at the Metropolitan in March, 1924, when 
she sang for Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who 
asked me to prepare Miss Talley in two 
réles for her appearance at the Metro- 
politan. Right after this she appeared 
in five concerts in the West, where she 
was a sensation vocally and artistically. 

All this happened before she set foot 
on foreign soil. As Miss Talley stated 
herself, she could find no one to study 
with satisfactorily in Europe and there- 
fore did not study there at all! 

S. AVITABILE. 
New York, Oct. 21, 1925. 





All the material in MusicaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced onli 
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“A welcome apparition on the concert stage.” 
(Lawrence Gilman, N. Y. Herald Tribune) 
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SINGERS! VOCAL STUDENTS! 


Spend your evenings with profit and pleasure 
Join the Artists’ Unit (women’s voices) of 


THE PEOPLE’S CHORUS OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


Meetings are held every Friday evening at eight o'clock at headquarters of the N. Y. 
League of Girls’ Clubs, 222 Madison Avenue (between 36th and 37th Streets). 

The course includes advanced instruction in sight-singing, study of up to date part- 
songs, individual solos, and voice production, under the direction of L. Camilieri, the 


Only singers with a fair knowledge of music and good voices are admitted to the 


Dues for Music Fund $1.00 a month 


For addresses of other meetings and further information write to the secretary of the People’s 
Chorus of New York, Inc., 41 East 42nd Street. 


Phone Vanderbilt 8476. 

















TEACHERS’ COURSES 
lead to a certificate and include two 
years of practice teaching. 


2827 Euclid Ave. 


Ohe Cilebeland Tnstitute of ()usic 


Announces New Orchestral Department 


Highest standards maintained by a selected faculty 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 


REGULAR COURSES 
for beginners and advanced students 
include orchestral, choral and en- 
semble training. 


Clevel and, Ohio 


ANTONIO 


LORA 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 


ASSISTANT TO ALBERTO JONAS 


Studio: 136 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Phone Circle 1350 











17 EAST ELEVENTH STREET 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


INSTRUCTOR OF MANY PROMINENT ORGANISTS 
DIRECTOR OF THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
Write for Catalog. 


NEW YORK CITY 





STEINWAY PIANO 
VICTOR RECORDS 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 


Exclusive Management, S. HUROK, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


KATHERINE HOFFMAN, Accompanist 
FLORENCE HARDEMAN, Violinist 
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WILMINGTON LOOKS 
FOR MUSIC GROWTH 


Theaters to Sponsor More 
Concerts in Coming 


Season 
By Thomas Hill 


WILMINGTON, DEL, Oct. 24.—Wil- 
mington’s season of music promises to 
be interesting, due to the rapid-fire 
changes in the ownership of the city’s 
leading theaters. The Stanley interests 
of Philadelphia have taken over four of 
the leading motion picture houses, and 
the Loew management in New York 
have taken over a fifth. Heretofore con- 
certs have been practically barred in all 
five of these theaters, on the principal 
street of the city, by the interests which 
have owned them. Now, however, there 
is hope of the opportunity to obtain a 
theater with seating capacity of 2000 for 
music. Wilmington has lagged musi- 
cally in former years owing to lack of 
an auditorium with a seating capacity 
worthy of great artists. 

The Playhouse, which seats 1219, 
through its manager, Earl G. Finney, 
booked the Boston Civic Opera Company 
in “Bohéme” for Oct. 13. The same 
theater will present an ensemble from 
the American Institute of Operatic Arts 
in a program on Nov. 18, and is plan- 
ning to book Paderewski, Cortot or 
Kreisler. 

The Delaware Musical Association 
plans three symphonic concerts. The 
first will be that by the New York Sym- 
hony, with Walter Damrosch conduct- 
ing, in the Playhouse, on the evening of 
Dec. 7; and the second and third by the 





Cleveland Orchestra on Jan. 20, in a 
concert for children in the afternoon and 
in the evening for adults. Nikolai So- 
koloff will conduct. 

The Orpheus Club, under Dr. Alex- 
ander H. Matthews of Philadelphia, will 
give two concerts and possibly a third in 
the Playhouse, the first on Dec. 3 and 
the second on April 29. 

There also is likelihood of three ball- 
room concerts under the direction of 
Mrs. William N. Bannard, manager of 
the Delaware Musical Association, and 
of three recitals under direction of 
Emma Keim. Miss Keim has taken over 
direction of the Garrick Theater, which 
will give stock productions. She already 
has engaged three evenings at the Play- 
house, the first two for Oct. 12 and Dec. 
28, and a date in November to be an- 
nounced for well-known artists. 

A new organ of four manuals has 
been installed in one of the city’s leading 
churches, St. Paul’s Methodist. A re- 
cital was given on this organ on Oct. 8 
by T. Leslie Carpenter, one of Wilming- 
ton’s leading organists. THOMAS HILL. 





Lancaster Announces Outstanding 
Events 


LANCASTER, PA., Oct. 24.—The series of 
World Famous Artist Concerts, under 
the management of Mary S. Warfel, will 
be given at the Fulton Opera House. 
The first concert on Monday evening, 
Oct. 26, will feature the Pavley-Oukrain- 
sky Ballet accompanied by string or- 
chestra. This will be followed by a con- 
cert by the Russian Symphonie Choir on 
Thursday evening, Dec. 10. On Monday 
evening, Jan. 4, Frieda Hempel will be 
the attraction, assisted by Conraad V. 
Bos, at the piano, and Signor Amadio, 
flutist. The last concert of the series 
will take place on Monday evening, Jan. 
18, the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor. 


Favorite Recreations 
of Rose Armandie Are 
Geology and Sea Sports 
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Rose Armandie, Soprano 


She is by no means of the traditionai 
operatic proportions, so that when she 
tipped the scales at a Briinnhildean figure 
her duenna made a moué of horror. 

“Mais, non!” she cried, and relieved 
her bulging pockets of stone after stone, 
not the precious variety, but common 
bits of quartz and feldspar and basalt, 
while the indicator spun back to more 
complimentary numbers. 


This is Rose Armandie, soprano, 
whose hobby is geology, and who has 
collected—to her duenna’s constant agi- 
tation—an excellent collection of geolog- 
ical specimens. A second hobby was 
revealed when Miss Armandie was asked 
how she had spent her summer. “Fish- 
ing in Brittany,” was the reply, “I 
should like to spend all my life upon 
the sea!” 

This desire is destined to be frus- 
trated for some time, as many engage- 
ments confront Miss Armandie. At 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 9 she will give a 
recital of classic French, Italian and 
German music, with modern works by 
Fauré, Ravel, Debussy, Roussel and 
Moussorgsky. Miss Armandie is par- 
ticularly well fitted to interpret the mod- 
ern French masters, because she has 
received the benefit of training and ad- 
vice from several of them. Gabriel 
Fauré was high in her praise and 
coached her in the interpretation of his 
own compositions. 

After a recital in Chicago on Nov. 6, 
Miss Armandie will visit Philadelphia, 
Washington, Detroit and other large 
cities. Later she will return to Paris 
to tour the leading cities of France in 
January. 

Miss Armandie’s American tour will 
be made under the management of 
Bogue & Laberge. She will be assisted 
by Simone Pitit, accompanist. 

G. M.-S. 





Students Applaud May Peterson 


BOWLING GREEN, OHIO, Oct. 24.—One 
of the most delightful concerts ever 
given at the Normal College, was heard 
on Oct. 14, when May Peterson, soprano, 
appeared in a recital. Singing to a 
capacity house, Miss Peterson held the 
attention of her audience from her first 
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Applied Music 40th season opens 

212 West 59th St. Oct. @& 1925 
New York City Phone Circle 5329 
Perry Averill BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 9ist St.. New York 
Tel. Riverside 7823 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studies: Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y, 
Penn. 2684 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


Louise Barnolt Grand Opera 


Mezzso-Seprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
afternoons—S8ui , Metropolitan bf 
Residence Studio—148 Elim Ave., Mousa Vere ee. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Uliman 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New Y. City 
Phone Riverside 6639 a 


Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 
Teacher of the Art of Si 
Season 1925-1926-—Oct. let to funn let 
57 West 75th S New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
Cc PREPARATION 


TE FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 

65 Central Park West New York City 

Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
Studio: 137 Weat Seth Se. Now Y. 
Oo: es . 
Telephone Schuyler 3580. ua 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 


Veice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, seaman, German, 
English 


s 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
ee 6 eS ae ee 
ng. 
































Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Mudio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Grace Leeds Darnell—B.M., F.A.G.O. 
Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 274 W. lith St., New York City 
Phone Watkins 0765 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union Theological Semina 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y 
Ralph Dougl sec ~~ panama 
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To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 

Residence Phene: 


Billings 6200 





Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Accompanist 
udio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 





BARITONE 


Franklin FitzSimons 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
615 West 164th Street, New York 
Tel. Billings 2750 





VOICE 
Fay Foster DIOCTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 1ith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1161 


1. 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa. 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated 
Lost voices restor 
1860 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Hilda Grace Gelling 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studio: 32 West 73rd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1587 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 

Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 
Victor Harris 

Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member: American Acad of Teachers of Singing. 

The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Vincent 
Teachers ef Singing 
246 | Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 
Voice Lessons. Coaching in English. 
French, German Repertoi torio. 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St.. New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Harry Kaufman 


Accompanist—Coach—Teacher 
The Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































N. Y. Studio: 105 W. 55eh St. 
Tel. Studio: Circle 4634. Res. Circle 7434 
Minna Kaufmann 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 


Karl Krueger 


CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
ress: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Concert Baritene 
McCall Lanham Corser’ JP singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Ohase School, 
Washington, D. ©. 
New York, 2498 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6560 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Prank. 6651 


Caroline Lowe 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. ¥. Susquehanna 9490 

















Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Specialist in 
Normal Training fer Piane Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. 





of Violin 





ept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 
Jacob . Violin and 
Leonid Mestechkin Piano Studios 


307 West 79th Street, New York 
1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
"Phone Endicott 6968 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Drentang a Fogetaly 
Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., New York 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Voloe Oulture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House 7 
1425 Broadway New York City 


e 
Richard E. Parks— BAsso 
Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in tone production. 
Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 
Phone Susquehanna 9112. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


pqmoet, wt SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1@4th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan tra House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
ique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis R 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St., New York 


H. M. Shapiro 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘Phone Endicott 5927 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New Yer) 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 












































S Pianist—Composer 
Charles Gilbert Spross [anist Composer, 
Oarnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Oircle 8964 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 


Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St. New York. Circle 047f 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios open all summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel Penn. 4792 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
"Phone, Penn 4897 


Godfrey Wetterlow 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUOTION—COACHING 
By Appointment Only 
318 West 57th St. New York City 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Martha D. Willis Te®cher of Piano 


Musie Appreciation 
Technic—Interpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Wednesdays at Providence in the Lauderdale 


Bldg. 
Anne Wolcott 
Teacher of Singing—Coaeh—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
orpmnsnens by mail or phone 
t Cathedral 9543 












































225 W. 110th St., New York — 
W. . Special Mast cl s 
° Henri Zay in Voice Technique 


with a VERITABLD MASTER IDEA behind them. 

See ‘“‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,”’ pub. G. 

Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
412 West End Avenue Trafalgar 4385 


Josiah Zuro Master Classes 
Operatic, Concert and Vocal Tyteing 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th . 

New York City. Applications by Mail. 
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Trenton Clubs Uphold Interest in Art Locally with Varied Roster 


Mion MT LL LT CD 


TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 24.—Indica- 

tions are that work among the vari- 
ous music clubs of the city will form a 
greater portion of the musical activities 
of Trenton for the coming season. Few 
definite dates have been announced for 
concert and recitals by well-known art- 
ists thus far. 

A notable concert will be given in the 
Crescent Temple, Nov. 9, when Mrs. 
Albert J. Schultz will present Richard 
Crooks, tenor. There is a_ possibility 
that Mrs. Schultz will combine her 
efforts with Mrs. Hazel Dorey in 
presenting Mabel Garrison, soprano, in 
a song recital, at a date to be arranged 
later. 

Informal meetings at which the works 
of classic and the outstanding American 
composers will be presented will be held 
during the coming season by the music 
department of the Contemporary Club. 
Mrs. Charles H. Waters, contralto solo- 
ist at the Prospect Street Presbyterian 
Church, is new chairman of this depart- 
ment. The club meetings will be held on 
the fourth Tuesday night of each month 
and will be known as “Evenings with 
Composers.” Members of the depart- 
ment will give works of the writers, and 
there will be vocal and instrumental 
numbers. On occasions there will be 
trios, duets and choral numbers. 

The music department is to give the 
program at the closed December meet- 
ing and this will be devoted to Christmas 
music, carols and other works. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Waters, the club 
chorus will be continued this year, and 
plans are being made for a spring con- 
cert. 

An unusually fine program has been 
arranged for the fall and winter months 
for the New Music Club, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. C. Louis Whitehead. The 
meetings will be held on alternate Tues- 
day evenings following the first meeting 
on Oct. 6, when works of Schumann and 
MacDowell were discussed. The eve- 
nings will be devoted to solos, vocal and 
instrumental, by the club members cho- 
rus work, the reading of papers by club 
members and the discussion of musical 
subjects generally, using MUSICAL 
AMERICA as a reference paper. Mrs. 
Whitehead, director, usually contributes 
articles on the subjects and composers 
discussed. a 

The meetings of the Apollo Arts Club 
of the Trenton Conservatory of Music 
will be held on the last Wednesday of 
each month. At these meetings the ad- 
vanced pupils of the conservatory con- 
tribute to the programs as well as mem- 
bers of the faculty and the various com- 
positions are discussed together with the 
lives of the composers. 

The ‘Trenton Conservatory of Music, 
of which William J. O’Toole is director, 
has been given legal power to grant the 
Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, and 
Doctor of Music degrees. Special re- 
citals will be given throughout the sea- 
son at which faculty members as well 
as students will appear. In October, 
Gustav Hagedorn, head of the violin de- 
partment, and Lou Sutphin, head of the 
‘cello department, will appear in a joint 
recital, with Mr. O’Toole at the piano. 
In the same month a dance recital will 
be given by Elizabeth West, with pupils 
of her New York classes and those at 
the conservatory. 


Bands and Choruses 


The Eagle Philharmonic Band, under 
Benedict Napoliello, head of the brass 
department of the Trenton Conserv- 
atory, will give the regular series of 
concerts at the Crescent Temple. No 
definite dates have yet been arranged. 
As in previous years, the band will have 
assisting artists. 

The Arion Glee Club, which has at- 
tained its thirtieth year, during the 
cOming season will give two concerts 
under William Woodhouse. Prominent 
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Two Leaders in Trenton’s Music: William 
servatory, and Mrs. Charles H. Waters, 
Contemporary Club. (Photo by Jerome 


artists will be presented at these con- 
certs, and the anniversary programs will 
contain numbers for male chorus. These 
concerts will be given in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium. 

The male chorus of the Judge Davis 
Bible Class has already begun regular 
rehearsals for concerts during the com- 
ing season. It is planned to present 
series in Trenton and in the surrounding 
communities. William J. Fleming is the 
director of the male chorus, and Frank 
L. Gardiner the piano accompanist. 

The Lutheran Choral Society, under 
H. Roger Naylor, will present a series 
of two recitals in Trenton with assist- 
ing artists, but no definite dates have 
yet been made. 

Edward A. Mueller, organist and 
choirmaster at the State Street M. E. 
Church, plans to present his regular 
series of Sunday afternoon organ reci- 
tals throughout the season, with the as- 
sistance of the vocal quartet of the 
church. It is also planned to give sev- 
eral Sunday evening concerts on the 
organ with the assistance of an ensemble 
of violins, ’cellos, viola, clarinets and 
other instruments. Among the works 
that will probably be presented are the 
Dvorak “New World” Symphony and 
one by Mendelssohn. The church quar- 
tet will assist in these concerts. 

The orchestra of the Third Presby- 
terian Church will shortly resume its 
regular rehearsals for the concert, which 
is usually given in the spring, under 
Martin Mayer. It is also planned to 
organize a boy’s orchestra at the Knights 
of Columbus Clubhouse. Joseph Mayer 
has arranged to direct and lead the or- 
chestra. 


School Events Projected 


The work of the Music Department of 
the Trenton Public Schools will cover a 
wide range, due to the addition of teach- 
ers to this department, many of whom 
have just finished special courses in 
public school music at the various uni- 
versities. Catherine M. Zisgen, head of 
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J. O'Toole, Director of the Trenton Con- 
President of the Music Department of the 
Fritz) 


the music department, and conductor of 
the Trenton Teachers’ Chorus, Ince., 
plans to unite the efforts of the chorus 
with those of Rutgers College in present- 
ing the various music clubs of the 
college in concerts in Trenton. No de- 
finite dates or arrangements have been 
completed as yet. 

Mrs. Hazel Dorey, local pianist, will 
go on tour this season with Lucy Marsh, 
as will Anna Heni, Norwegian actress, 
who will give Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt.” Mrs. 
Dorey, who is the pianist for the Tren- 
ton class of the Chalif dancing classes, 
will be assistant piano instructor at the 
Searboro School on the Hudson for part 
of the season. She is a pupil of Frank 
LaForge of New York. 

The choral society of the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church will probably give its annual 
spring concerts, under its conductor, H. 
Ewing Pierce, in the church auditorium, 
with assisting soloists. 

Marvin A. Riley and Son, local concert 
managers, have not as yet completed 
arrangements for the coming season. At 
least nothing definite has been decided 
upon, but it is likely that they will make 
some very interesting presentations, as 
heretofore. Owing to their management 
of a series of concerts at the Ocean 
Grove Auditorium, they have been un- 
able thus for to complete proper plans 
for their Trenton series. 

It is unfortunate that no plans have 
been made for the presentation of at 
least one opera for the coming season. 
This field, therefore, remains open for 
some company of good standing. 


Contests Planned 


The local Lions Club will resume their 
musical contests this season the competi- 
tions being limited to violinists and the 
date of the contest is scheduled as Dec. 
7. The composition to be played by all 
senior candidates, which will include 
violinists between the ages of sixteen 
and thirty, will be Hubay’s “Hejre 
Kati.” Candidates for the junior 
contest, under sixteen, will play “Son of 





MADAME MARY ADELIA HARPER 


Founder of the Harper Institute, Ltd., of London 
and New York 
MR. HENRY HARPER of London 
President 
Technical Director Self Expression for the Develop- 
ment of Poise in Action 
MR. GEORGE WALKER 
Eminent Lieder Singer 
Principal of New York Studio 
Director Vocal Technique 
Basso, Royal Berlin Opera, Hamburg Opera, ete 


(Branch studios planned for other 





THE HARPER INSTITUTE, ea. 


of LONDON, ENGLAND, announces the opening of its New York Studios 
Suite 804, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. (Telephone Circle 10322) 


FACULTY: 
DR. SIGFRID PRAGER 


MRS. IDA L. 


CLASSES NOW FORMING—CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
American cities. 


Conductor, Lecturer, Piano Pedagegue, Coach and 
Accompanist. 
Director Department of Musie 
Conductor of Opera in Berlin, Hamburg, Barcelona 
and Buenos Aires (Teatro Colom 1920-25) 


GREGORY 

Director Department of Psychology 

Specialist in Character Analysis and Vocational 
Guidance. Assistant Judge Denver Juvenile Court 
(1905-25) 


Teachers prospectus mailed on application.) 





the Puszta,” by Keler-Bela. At the final 
contest, the candidate is required to play 
in addition one of his or “her own works 
approved by the musical contest com- 
mittee. The winner of the senior con- 
test will be awarded a solid gold medal, 
and the winner of the junior contest will 
receive a sterling silver medal. Both 
awards are the gifts of the late Godfrey 
W. Schroth. FRANK L. GARDINER. 


ALLENTOWN GROUPS WILL 
FOSTER ATTRACTIVE LISTS 





Artists’ Series and Operas to Be Given 
Under Warren Acker’s Direction— 
Symphony to Appear 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Oct. 24.—Allentown’s 
season will no doubt offer much of in- 
terest. The most definite plans for the 
season have been made by Warren 
Acker, who promises to give a perform- 
ance of “Trovatore” with Louise Lerch, 
Carrie Seip, Mame Bonneville, Harry 
Fritsch, Errol Peters, John Hand, Clar- 
ence Reinert and Theodore Titlow as 
soloists, and the High School Chorus. 
A production of “Pinafore” will also be 
given. 

Mr. Acker has arranged a series of 
concerts with the American Concert 
Artists Bureau. Among the artists ap- 
pearing will be Mme. Charles Cahier, 
James Stanley, Max Pollikoff, Elsie Mou- 
lan and Desirée Lubovska. Mr. Acker 
deserves special commendation for bring- 
ing a first-class artist course to Allen- 
town, as our other local managers have 
taken a very cautious attitude toward 
such ventures. 

The chief problem confronting the 
Allentown Symphony is whether to have 
Sunday concerts or not. The conductor, 
Lloyd Moll, has announced three con- 
certs for the season and there may be 
a fourth, but until the matter of recon- 
ciling the piety of our more religious 
citizens with Sunday performances has 
been settled such details as soloists and 
definite dates must hang in the bal- 
ance. 

The “Messiah” sung by the Handel and 
Haydn Society will be given at Christ- 
mas. The soloists will be announced 
later. The conductor, Will Rees, prom- 
ises an attractive program of part-songs 
with the Arion Society early in the year. 
Rumor has it that Rosa Ponselle will 
be engaged to appear on the program. 

Church choirs, which play such a 
prominent part in local musical affairs, 
promise to be very active. The monthly 
musical services at the Asbury Methodist 
Church will be continued, using imported 
soloists, and Rossini’s Missa Solenelle, 
with Lillian Stradling, Louise Lerch, 
Fred Baer and Marie De Kyzer in the 
principal parts, is announced 





BERLIN.—Alexander Zemlinsky has 
been elected director of the German 
Music Academy at Prague. 
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Times. 


AMERICAN TENOR 


“A voice of wonderful purity and beauty of tone.”’—Brooklyn 


For Dates and Terms, Apply to 


EMILIO A. ROXAS, Personal Representative 
703 Steinway Build‘ng, 


109 W. 57th St., New York 


Tel. Circle 5161 
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ATLANTIC CITY TO 
WELCOME CONCERTS 


Board of Education Series 
and Vernon Room Events 
to Bring Novelties 


By Vincent E. Speciale 
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Arthur Scott Brook, Municipal Organist 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 24.—The 
outlook for the coming season is unusual- 
ly bright at this seaside resort. Many 
interesting events of the resort’s various 
musical activites are scheduled. Organ 
recitals by Arthur Scott Brook, mu- 
nicipal organist, will be presented every 
Sunday afternoon in the auditorium of 
the Albany Avenue High School. Mr. 
Brook will be assisted at each recital, 
either by vocal or instrumental soloist. 

A series of twenty consecutive Thurs- 
day evening concerts will be given this 
year in the auditorium of the new High 
School, under the auspices of the Board 
of Education. The first concert will be 
given on Thursday evening, Oct. 29. 
Among those appearing at these con- 
certs will be: the Philharmonic String 
Quartet assisted by Jane Howell, so- 
prano; H. Lenikof’s Trio, including H. 
Lenikof, violin; William Sylvano Thun- 
der, piano, and J. Prinz, ’cello, with Mil- 
dred Matthews, soprano as assisting 
artist; Thaddeus Rich in a violin recital, 
and the John Hopkins Symphony of 
Baltimore. 

The Crescendo Club, which opened its 
fall activities recently, will hold meetings 
followed by concerts twice a month on 
Tuesday evenings. From October until 
Jan. 1, the concerts will be devoted to 
Russian music and thereafter until June 
to American music. A Russian program 
in costume will be presented by Isabelle 
Buchanan Akinof of Philadelphia, this 
month. The object of the club is to 
promote a knowledge of and a love for 
music. 

The Saturday Morning Junior Cres- 
cendo Club has just completed its third 
year. The new Juvenile Club, which will 
be organized this month, will meet once 
a month on Saturday morning, the Ju- 
venile section at 10 o’clock and the Junior 
at 11 o’clock. The younger club will 
have officers elected from its own mem- 
bership and it will be listed among the 
Federated Music Clubs of New Jersey 
as a separate club. The age limit is 
under twelve years. Vida Roper will be 
the director of the Juvenile association. 

The piano and its music will be the 
topics for study by the Junior Club dur- 
ing the season. The course of study 
outlined by the Department of Junior 
and Juvenile Clubs of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs will be followed. 
This includes classic, romantic and mod- 
ern music. The club expects to attend 
during the season a concert by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Leopold Sto- 
kowski. A_ special feature at each 
monthly meeting will be the reading of 


current music events from MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 
The Boys’ Music Club, organized last 


year through the efforts of the Atlantic 
City Music Teachers’ Association, will 
hold monthly meetings followed by con- 
certs. 

Music will have an important place in 
the public schools. There will be con- 
certs given by the High School Orches- 
tra and Glee Club, under the direction 
of Kenneth G. Kelly, supervisor of music. 


The annual May Music Festival, given 
in connection with the celebration of 
Music Week, will bring a comprehensive 
and attractive program. 

The Atlantic City Festival Choir, 
under the direction of Arthur Scott 
Brook, will present at Christmas Han- 
del’s “Messiah.” 

The Vernon Room Musicales will be 
given again in March. A series of five 
concerts by prominent artists has been 
planned. The management of Haddon 
Hall has not as yet made any definite 
announcements concerning the appear- 
ance of artists. 

Interesting concerts and musical lec- 
tures, under the direction of Thomas La 
Rue Husselton, will be given by the 
Victor Talking Machine Company in the 
Exhibit Hall in the Brighton Casino. 
An important feature of the program 
of educational work initiated by this 
company will be the training of children 
in the appreciation of music. 

Excellent Sunday musical programs 
will be presented in all the churches. 
Many public and semi-public recitals 
will be given by music schools and 
studios. 


EVENTS FOR JOHNSTOWN 








Series Under Schools’ Lead 


Again to Be Feature 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., Oct. 24.—The musi- 
cal events of this season will include a 
series of seven artists’ concerts spon- 
sored by the Board of School Directors 
and presented in Cochran Junior High 
Auditorium. The first venture of the 
school directors last year was a complete 
success and the course is assured as an 
annual feature. 

Sousa and his band opened the local 
season early in October, playing at the 
Cambria Theater. 

This season’s series includes a recital 
by Gitta Gradova, pianist, in October. 
November brings an English presen- 
tation of “Carmen,” and in December 
the Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile 
Kibalchich, director, will be heard. In 
January, Nikolai Sokoloff, leading the 
Cleveland Orchestra, will return for a 
second appearance in this city, and in 
February the Flonzaley Quartet will 
appear. 

The March and April concerts will be 
given by Sophie Braslau, contralto, and 
Mischa Elman, violinist, respectively. 
Course tickets are being sold at very 
reasonable prices, and are being rapidly 
purchased. 

The Treble Clef Club, Hans Roemer, 
conductor, will give several concerts, 
with a personnel of fifty singers. 

The Cambria Male Chorus has elected 
a new conductor, Alan B. Davis, and is 
increasing its membership preparatory 
to giving four concerts. 

The Germania Quartet Club, J. Floyd 
Jones, director, is booked for two con- 
certs. 

Six organ recitals are promised in the 
First Lutheran Church by Gordon 
Balch Nevin, this being an annual event. 
Local concert conditions are very en- 
couraging. G. B. NEVIN. 


Guiomar Novaes has been invited to 
play in London on Nov. 3 and 4. Later 
in November she will be soloist with the 
Societé des Concerts du Conservatoire 
in Paris. 


Concert 





PEORIA TO SPONSOR 
BIG HYMN CONTEST 


Concerts Booked by Club Will 
Provide Interest in 


Musical Year 
By Helen Harrison Mills 








Kidder, in the 


Supervisor of Music 
Peoria School 


Eva 


PeorIA, ILL., Oct. 24.—The musical 
life of this city again centers around the 
Amateur Musical Club, with its scholar- 
ships, its fine concerts, chorus programs, 
and student department. A new feature 
is the extensive preparation being made 
for the holding of a city-wide Church 
Music Memory Contest. 

Beginning in October, the Amateur 
Musical Club, under its new and efficient 
president, Mrs. Huntley Baker—an exec- 
utive of unusual ability—will present a 
list of musical attractions, beginning 
with Sigrid Onegin, contralto, in Octo- 
ber, and including Carl Flesch, violinist; 
the New York String Quartet; a joint 
recital by Olga Forray, soprano, and 
Fraser Grange, baritone; and Guiomar 
Novaes, pianist. 

Interspersed with these programs will 
be the members’ recitals and programs, 
one of them being a “Federation Day” 
with Earnest R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, 
giving a piano and organ recital. Re- 
ports will be heard from the delegates 
attending the Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, at 
Portland, Ore., last June, Bertha Brun- 
ner and Mrs. F. A. Stowe giving the 
principal addresses. 

Two scholarships will again be given 
for young musical students in instru- 
mental and vocal classes, and Mrs. Baker 
hopes eventually to limit the giving of 
scholarships to the solo instruments only 
and voice. A new scheme is being tried 
out in the choral department. Under the 
direction of Kenneth Stead, of the Brad- 
ley Conservatory of Music, the personnel 
of the chorus is to be limited, keeping 
the parts well balanced, and securing 
the best vocal material available. Study- 
ing only the highest type of music has 
also been an inducement to some of the 
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Vocal Art Science Studie 
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best of Peoria’s singers to join the 
chorus, from which good things are ex- 
pected this season. 

The student department, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Anna L. Smiley, is 
to study American music, giving its own 
programs, carrying on all its own busi- 
ness, and it is expected the membership 
will reach at least 200. 

Under the direction of the Sunday 
School Workers’ Association of Peoria, 
to which belong all the Sunday schools 
of the city, with Mrs. D. C. Chaffee as 
city chairman, great plans are being laid 
to hold one of the largest hymn contests 
here in the spring. 

Armand Roth, new violin teacher at 
Bradley Conservatory, who has recently 
been secured as head of the violin de- 
partment, coming from Chicago, will be 
one of the faculty to help put on the 
Sunday afternoon vesper concerts at 
Bradley Hall, under the general super- 
vision of Franklin Stead, director of the 
music school. 

Aside from the regular programs 
planned to be given by the grade and 
High School orchestras and Glee Clubs, 
under the direction of Eva Kidder, music 
supervisor, a music memory contest and 
an outdoor concert is to be staged in the 
spring during Music Week, 





Arthur Shepherd Will Lecture’ on 
Symphonic Music 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 24.—Arthur Shep- 


herd, assistant conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, opens under the auspices 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music, a 
series of lectures on symphonic music. 
The course of ten free lectures, open 
to concert patrons, will be given at the 
Institute Assembly Hall. 
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Huntington Musical Forces Rally to Provide Fare 


MM MM 


UNTINGTON, W. VA., Oct. 24.— 

Huntington is busily preparing its 
music season for fall and winter, and it 
seems likely that the coming season will 
be a noteworthy one in the musical his- 
tory of this city. Huntington can well 
boast, so far as adequate auditoriums are 
concerned. Each season witnesses in- 
creasing appreciation of music on the 
part of the general public, and the list of 
attractions is added to from year to year. 


Huntington’s several concert managers, 
musical organizations and other societies 
have prepared a most attractive pro- 
gram for the tri-State region, but their 
lists are as yet incomplete. 

Three concert series are announced 
for the season. The Kiwanis Male 
Chorus will sponsor three concerts, by 
Francis Macmillen, violinist; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
baritone; and by Florence Easton, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano. This organ- 
ization recently elected Dr. A. I. Marple 
president, the Rev. C. E. Goodwin vice- 
president, Dr. E. T. McAboy secretary 
and treasurer, and D. W. Hey! director. 
The chorus of sixteen members presented 
a program for the District Kiwanis Con- 
vention at Clarksburg, W. Va., on Sept. 
28 and 29. 

A series of concerts has been planned 
for the High and Junior High schools 
of the city, starting in November. A 
formal concert will be given to the pub- 
lic in the city auditorium on Dee. 1. 

The music departments of Marshall 
College announce an all-American series. 
Hannah M. Cundiff, Mildred Macgeorge 
and Mrs. C. E. Haworth are in charge 
of this concert series. The season will 
include James Stanley, bass-baritone, in 
joint recital with Florence Stern, vio- 
linist, Nov. 30; Edwin Hughes, pianist, 
Feb. 23, and Mme. Charles Cahier, 
mezzo-soprano, March 2. These concerts 
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. again be given in the City Hall. 








will be given in Marshall College audi- 
torium. 

A Marshall College orchestra of 
twenty players has been organized this 





Helen Tufts Lauhon, Chairman of the Music 
Department of the Woman’s Club 


season, under the direction of Vernon 
Curtis. Another new feature will be a 
male quartet, known as the College 
Quartet. 

Miss Cundiff will head the course for 
supervisors of public school music and 
lead the Treble Clef Chorus. The latter 
group is planning an active season, in- 
cluding a musical comedy in the early 
fall and a concert to the public during 
the second semester. 

The piano department of Marshall, 
with Miss Macgeorge at its head, is look- 
ing forward to another successful year. 
As formerly, different courses will be 
offered—one, which ordinarily extends 
over a period of from four to five years, 
leading to a teacher’s certificate, while 
the goal of a diploma requires at least 
one more year. A series of faculty lec- 
ture recitals, vocal and instrumental, 
will be given during the season. Other 
attractions are now being booked by 
Miss Macgeorge. 

Mrs. C. E. Haworth will head the 
voice department and will present re- 
citals during the season. 

The High School Lyceum course, E. 
A. Sigler chairman, announces Stickland 
Gillian, Oct. 26; the Cleveland Sym- 
phonic Quintet, Nov. 11; a drama, Jan. 
8; the Adanac Quartet, Feb. 5, and the 
Desullum Folsom Company March 26, 
These concerts will be given in the High 
School auditorium. 

The Cabell County Memorial Associa- 
tion, Col. George Wallace chairman, will 
present the United States Marine Band 
on Nov. 30 in the City Hall auditorium. 
Other bookings will be made later in the 
season. 

The music department of Community 
Service, Mrs. H. A. Lawrence chair- 
man, Mary Burks vice-chairman, an- 
nounces four concerts to be given during 
the year. Huntington’s fourth Music 
Week, sponsored by this organization, 
will again coincide with National Music 
Week. A music memory contest will 
The 


all-Huntington Chorus, under the aus- 
pices of this organization, now has an 
enrollment of 125 voices. Helen Tufts 
Lauhon will again direct the chorus. 
The fifth annual presentation of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” will be given during 
Christmas week in the City Hall. The 
oratorio “Elijah” will follow in January. 
Two other programs will be announced 
later. 


Community Service Events 


The music department of the Woman’s 
Club, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Lauhon, has arranged a study course 
for its members, and will present at 
least one well-known artist during the 
season. Mrs. Lauhon announces _ six 
programs which will include “The Valse, 
the Mazurka, the Polonaise,” “Opera 
Study—‘Alglala’”; “Sonata,” “Ora- 
torio,” program by pupils from various 
studios, and a program of ensemble 
music. The following will have charge 
of these programs: Mrs. J. Harold Fer- 
guson, Mrs. R. F. Adams, Marguerite 
Neekamp Stein, Aurora Leedom Towns- 
hend, Mrs. A. R. Wittenberg, Hannah 
M. Cundiff, Mrs. W. O. Bickle, Edith 
Davies, Mrs. J. C. Strother, Sadie Titus, 
Mrs. J. T. McClintock, Mrs. H. A. Law- 
rence and Mrs. Charles Derbyshire. 
This organization will entertain the 
West Virginia Federation of Music 
Clubs in the early spring. 

The Current History Club, under the 
leadership of Mae Newman, will pre- 
sent six interesting programs during the 
year. The following will have charge 
of the programs: Edith Davies, Miss 
Tonwshend, Hattie Harshbarger, Mrs. 
Lauhon, Miss Titus and Miss Cundiff. 

The activities of the Junior Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club will be under 
the leadership of Helen McMahon, presi- 
dent. This organization presents a well- 
known artist each season, aside from its 
club programs. A more ambitious music 
program than ever before has_ been 
planned for the coming season. The 
soloists will include: Marguerite Caven- 
dish, Mrs. Raymond McGee, Mrs. Edwin 
Adams, Henry Martin, Sadie Roy, Helen 
Tufts Lauhon, Lois McMahon, Randall 
Reynolds, Mrs. John Culton, Dr. C. E. 
Goodwin, Mrs. R. J. Foley, Mrs. Arch 
Hewitt, Mrs. Darwin Ensign and Gene- 
vieve Garrett. 


Schools Increase Program 


Music in the public schools continues 
to grow apace. Under the direction of 
Sara E. Galloway, the most progressive 
methods are constantly being adopted. 
Musical instruction has reached a high 
degree of excellence and embraces both 
vocal and instrumental work. Accred- 
ited courses in music upon the same 
basis as the other high school subjects 
will be given. 

The High School music classes are 
larger than ever before. Excellent boys’ 
and girls’ glee clubs are doing fine work 
in the Senior and all the Junior High 


Schools. Two Gilbert and _ Sullivan 
operas will be given this year. Public 
school music demonstrations will be 


given during Music Week. Clarence L. 
Wright, newly elected superintendent of 
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the public schools, announces his hearty 
cooperation with the committees of 
Music Week and the music memory con- 
test, and plans a larger and more com- 
prehensive program for the school sys- 
tem. 

This year will have a new department 
of instrumental music in the entire 
school system, with Henry C. Shadwell 
at the head. Mr. Shadwell announces 
that orchestra work will be a regular 
High School subject, and he will organ- 
ize orchestras in the grade schools. 
There are five Junior High orchestras 
with twenty members and Senior High 
School orchestra with 65 pieces, Mr. 
Shadwell conductor. 

The Boy Scout Band, Mr. Shadwell 
director, has recently returned from 
touring the South with a Chautauqua 
course, and next year will tour the New 
England States. This band is sponsored 
by the Rotary Club and has a member- 
ship of 75, with a waiting list of 50. 
Appearances this season will be in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club; before the Boy Scouts of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, early in November; 
at the City Hall, Oct. 17; in a Thanks- 
giving concert, and in a Music Week 


concert in May, besides a series of 
church concerts. a 
The State Educational Association 


will convene here the last week in Oc- 
tober. 

The many church choirs form a vital 
force in Huntington’s music. Excellent 
Sunday musical programs will be pre- 
sented in all the churches. The follow- 
ing choirs are planning special programs 
for the winter months: The First Pres- 
byterian Church, Julian Williams or- 
ganist and choir director, has announced 
six organ recitals for the coming sea- 
son. Others planning programs are: 
The First Baptist Church, Mrs. Carrie 
S. Collard director, Mrs. J. Harold Fer- 
guson organist; the Episcopal Church, 
Dr. C. E. Haworth director, Mrs. M. A. 
Maxwell organist; First M. E. Church, 
D. W. Heyl director, Helen Tufts Lau- 
hon organist. Belfort Cheadle will di- 
rect at Johnson Memorial, where Lois 
McMahon is organist. Other posts and 
their occupants are: First Congrega- 
tional Church, Esther Remke organist, 
Risca Williams director; Central Chris- 
tian Church, Lauretta Ross Martin or- 
ganist, Mrs. H. A. Lawrence director; 
Twentieth Street Baptist Church, Mrs. 
R. C. Davidson, organist and director; 
Jewish Temple, Mrs. E. V. Townshend 
organist and Hosford Plowe director. 

Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 


PITTSBURG, KAN., TO HAVE 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL IN MAY 








Oratorios to Be Given by Large Chorus 
at Teachers’ College Events 


PiTTsBuRG, KAN., Oct. 24.—Musical 
activity in Pittsburg will as usual center 
in the Teachers’ College. Among attrac- 
tions definitely booked are the Russian 
Symphonic Choir on Nov. 13 and Sousa’s 
Band on Dec. 16. Negotiations are 
under way for other concerts and sev- 
eral will probably be heard later in the 
season. 

The Spring Music Festival at the 
Teachers’ College, which has grown to 
be one of the most notable music events 
in this region, will open the last Monday 
in April and continue through the week. 
Contracts for soloists have not been com- 
pleted. “The Creation” and “The Mes- 
siah” will be the oratorios given. Or- 
ganization of chorus and orchestra will 
begin within a few weeks, Walter Mc- 
Cray, conductor, states. 

Miriam Welty, who has been success- 
ful in High School work, is a new mem- 
ber of the music department faculty. 
She will teach organ and piano. She 
has studied in the American Conserv- 
atory of Music, Chicago, the past 
summer. 

The Treble Clef Club has planned a 
miscellaneous program for the year. 

Bessie Zanatti, who has been studying 
voice under Milton Davies, local teacher, 
for two years, is leaving for Rome to 
spend five years in study. Her soprano 
voice enlisted the interest of Pittsburg 
music lovers, who presented her in a 
benefit concert and otherwise assisted in 
forwarding her musical education. 

GEORGE B. Boyp. 





Emilienne Oliveau Joins Staff of Cleve- 
land Institute of Music 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 24.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music has engaged a teacher 
of the Yersin method, Emilienne 
Oliveau, for classes in French diction. 
While these classes are of particular 
interest to voice students, they are open 
to all music students. 
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Colin O’More to —_— 
in “‘Sadko”’ Performance 
of Ms y. cine ibaa 
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Colin O’More, Tenor 


Colin O’More, tenor, has been engaged 
to appear as Sadko in the performance 
of two acts from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera of that name by the Schola Can- 
torum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, on 
Dec. 23. 

Among Mr. O’More’s more important 
appearances this season were those in 
Manchester, Vt., on Sept. 20 and War- 
ren, Pa., on Oct. 20. He has also been 
occupied in making several new records 
for the Brunswick Company. Mr. 
O’More will sing in joint recital with 
Anna Fitziu, soprano, in Montclair, N. 
J., on Nov. 6. Among other engage- 
ments booked for him by his manager, 
R. E. Johnston, is an appearance at the 
Biltmore Musicale on Dec. 4, 


Philharmonic Begins Student Series 


The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra students’ concerts begin on Oct. 31 
in Carnegie Hall, with Willem Mengel- 
berg conducting. This series has been 
increased from ten to twelve evenings, 
and will take place on Saturdays instead 
of on Wednesdays. The opening pro- 
gram consists of Bach’s B Minor Suite, 
with Mr. Mengelberg at the harpsichord, 
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Liszt’s “Préludes” and the Second Sym- 
phony of Brahms. A series of six con- 
certs at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
begins on Nov. 1, under Mr. Mengelberg, 
with Fraser Gange, baritone, as soloist. 
Mr. Gange will sing the Catalogue 
aria from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and 
the Serenade from the same opera. The 
orchestral numbers are Bach B Minor 
Suite, Strauss’ “Don Juan,” and 
Brahms’ Second Symphony. 





INSTITUTE OPENS 





Harper Organization of London Begins 
N. Y. Activities in Steinway Hall 


The Harper Institute of London 
formally opened its New York studio in 
the new Steinway Hall with a reception 
and tea, which was largely attended. 
The Harper School was established in 


London thirty years ago, and maintains 
branch studios in Paris, New York, Chi- 
cago, Denver and Los Angeles. Their 
plans call for the inauguration of sim- 
ilar schools in ten other large American 
cities during the coming year. The fac- 
ulty comprises the following: Mary A. 
Harper, founder; Henry Harper, presi- 
dent and technical director of self-ex- 
pression; George Walker, lieder singer, 
principal of the New York studio and 
director of vocal technic, who was for 
seventeen years a member of Royal 
Opera of Berlin, and the Hamburg 
Opera; assisted by Dr. Sigfried Prager, 
conductor of opera in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Barcelona and Buenos Aires, and Ida L. 
Gregory, director, department of voca- 
tional guidance. 

The Harper System aims at placing 
the body in a state of normal equipose 
and insures as biological results: normal 
health, proper coérdination, relaxation, 
kinesthetic control, symmetry of form, 
and graceful carriage. It specializes in 
sound vibration and voice _ building. 
Numbered among those who have been 
“Harperized” are Earl Cotnam, Lord 
Bunburnham, Lady Diana Manners, 
Viola Tree, Loie Fuller, Edmund Rus- 
sell, Supreme Court Justice William H. 
Waste, Jean Brola of Convent Garden, 
Dr. Abraham Wallace, Dr. Elizabeth 
Richardson, and John Walker of Glas- 
gow. 





Wagenaar Joins Faculty of Master 


Institute of United Arts 


Bernard Wagenaar, Dutch composer, 
has joined the faculty of the Master In- 
stitute of United Arts. Mr. Wagenaar 
will teach classes in harmony and com- 
position, as well as in history and appre- 
ciation of music. He was born in Hol- 
land and studied at the Utrecht Con- 
servatory and under Veerman and other 
eminent Dutch musicians. He conducted 
several choruses and orchestras in Hol- 
land, and in 1920 declined the conductor- 
ship of the Arhem Orchestra to come to 
New York. Following his arrival he 
joined the Philharmonic at the invita- 
tion of Willem Mengelberg. Since his 
resignation from the orchestra in 1923, 
Mr. Wagenaar has devoted himself to 
teaching and composing. His works in- 
clude many published songs, works for 
chamber music-combinations, choruses, 
and a number of symphonic works. Last 
season his Chinese songs for voice, flute, 
harp and piano, were performed by the 
Friends of Music, and won him much 
praise. In Holland Mr. Wagenaar’s 
works have been given frequently, gain- 
ing for him an enviable position among 
the young composers of the day. 





The New York String Quartet was 
announced to open its own season and 
that of the Syracuse Morning Musicales 
on Oct. 21. On Oct. 22 the Quartet was 
to appear in Erie, Pa. 





“Twelve Toned Scale” 
and Use of Overtones 
Make Barth Work Novel 








Hans Barth, Pianist and Composer 


Hans Barth is one of a privileged few 
who can actually hear overtones with 
the naked ear! And, not satisfied with 
being able to hear them, Mr. Barth has 
utilized overtones in his compositions— 
particularly in his new Piano Sonata 
which is to be heard for the first time 
in his Town Hall recital tomorrow after- 


noon—so that others may realize the 
field in composition which has_ been 
opened by the introduction of them. 

Aided and abetted by a clever use of 
the sostenuto pedal Mr. Barth has suc- 
ceeded, after infinite and painstaking 
experimentation, in producing chords 
upon the piano composed entirely of 
overtones. The use of the middle pedal 
to gain colorful, sustained effects is 
nothing new in the pianist’s art. But, 
in every case hitherto, the note to be sus- 
tained has had to be played and then 
caught by the pedal, whereas Mr. Barth 
has found the means to produce com- 
binations of notes by their relations to 
others, and without having struck them, 
in many cases. 

Even as a child Mr. Barth had been 
able to capture these fleeting tones. As 
a prodigy who gave twelve New York 
concerts, he had played on his programs 
the Romance of Sibelius, and had pro- 
duced, by means of the sostenuto pedal, 
an effect in a sequence of chords, that 
was quite new at the time, and had 
aroused no little discussion. 

The important thing for composers to 
realize, Mr. Barth believes, is that by 
writing in a seven-toned scale they are, 
totally without necessity and simply be- 
cause it has always been done that way, 
limiting themselves to a comparative 
degree. In his works Mr. Barth has 
written in what he has termed the 
“twelve tone scale,” or “twelve key scale.” 
Thus he eliminates the need of a key 
signature, and gains a feeling of free- 
dom that is quite novel. All of the keys 
are so related that a passing from one 
to the other is natural and logical. In 
one page of his Sonata Mr. Barth runs 
the gamut of no fewer than seventeen 
keys (by the old system), and yet the 
coherence of the whole is never im- 
paired. In connection with this principle 
he has hinted that he will demonstrate 
a new and vastly simplified system of 
notation shortly: one which he believes 
will have a highly important bearing on 
music writing of the future. 

And to prove his sincerity and scorn 
of writing something that is merely out 
of the ordinary, he has written his 
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Sonata in traditional form. It is not, 
then, a sonata in name only, but, as far 
as structure goes, is of the ordinary 
garden variety such as Beethoven used 
to write. It is, like many of Beethoven’s 
in three movements. 

Mr. Barth’s new piano concerto wil 
be introduced by the State Symphon: 
this season with the composer as soloist 


MUSICALES ANNOUNCED 








De Segurola Schedules Artists and 


Dates for Plaza Series 


Prominent musical and dramatic ar- 
tists will be presented and American 
music will be stressed at the second an 
nual series of “artistic mornings” which 
Andres de Segurola, former singer of 
the Metropolitan Opera and impresario, 
will give at the Hotel Plaza this winter 
under the auspices of the De Segurola- 


Piza Management. 

The dates are Nov. 5 and-19, Dec. 3, 
17 and 31, and Jan. 14. The artists en- 
gaged include Lucrezia Bori, Frances 
Alda, Elvira de Hidalgo and Maria 
Mueller, sopranos of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto; 
Fraser Gange, baritone; and the De 
Reszke Singers, male quartet. Among 
the theatrical celebrities who will ap- 
pear are Will Rogers, Elsie Ferguson 
and Blanche Yurka. 

A number of younger American ar- 
tists will be heard during the series, in 
accordance with Mr. de Segurola’s policy 
of supporting and encouraging the 
music and musicians of his adopted 


country. 
Mr. de Segurola is making his final 
arrangements for the opera’ season 


which he will direct this. spring in 
Havana and Peru. Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor; Elvira de Hidalgo, soprano; 
Adamo Didur, bass; Mario Basiola, bari- 
tone, and Gennaro Papi, conductor, all 
of the Metropolitan, have been engaged, 
and Bianca Saroya, soprano, will also 
appear. 





Ethel Hottinger To Sing in Europe 


Ethel Hottinger, Chicago mezzo-so- 
prano, sailed for Europe on the Albert 
Ballin last Thursday. She will appear 
in Paris, Milan and Berlin, singing such 
roles as Carmen, Dalila in “Samson et 
Dalila,’ Amneris in “Aida,” Azucena in 
“Trovatore” and Ortrud in Lohengrin.” 
Miss Hottinger has studied with Oscar 
Saenger for three years both in New 
York and at his summer school in 
Chicago. 


“Princess Pat’ s” Canadian Band to Tour 
America 


The band of the “Princess Pat’s” 
Canadian regiment has received permis- 
sion from the Government at Ottawa 
to tour the United States, beginning in 
August, 1926. “The engagement will 
extend over a minimum period of ten 
weeks, and will include all of the largest 
cities in the United States. In connec- 
tion with the tour Mr. Briggs, president 
of Management Ernest Briggs, Inc., an- 
nounces that it is planned to have a 
Canadian soprano accompany the band 
as soloist. The “Princess Pat’s” will 
also have a trained chorus composed of 
members of the band. 





Elly Ney to Return in January 


Elly Ney, pianist, will return to 
America early in January at the con- 
clusion of her European tour. Mme. 
Ney’s first return engagement will be 
at Bloomfield, N. J., on Jan. 5. She is 
booked extensively in California later in 
January; in various Pennsylvania 
cities in February; and throughout the 
Middle West in March. 





Ellen Ballon’s tour this season 
cludes piano recitals in New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago. She has also been en- 
gaged for the Sunday night concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on J: 
31, as soloist with the orchestra. 





Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, will make his first 
New York appearance this season at 
the Biltmore Musicale on Nov. 6. 
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Mrs. Franklyn Sanders 
Returns from Vacation 
Spent in Switzerland 
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"Photo by Standiford Studio * 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 
of the Cleveland Institute 


A vacation which was truly a vacation 
was enjoyed by Mrs. Franklyn B. San- 
ders, acting director of the Cleveland 
Institute, the past summer. Mrs. San- 
ders had almost nothing to do with 
music during the period of her holiday! 

While in Europe, which is where most 
of the aforesaid vacation was spent, Mrs. 
Sanders visited the family of André de 
Ribaupierre, head of the strings depart- 
ment in the Cleveland Institute, in 
Switzerland. There, Mr. de Ribaupierre 
and his brother Milan, who, with their 
sister, Elizabeth, has founded a music 
school, regaled her with a charming set 
of Swiss mountain airs. The de Ribau- 
pierre brothers, Mrs. Sanders reports, 
are great mountain climbers, and could 
be seen almost every morning setting out 
with their violins strapped upon their 
backs, headed for the higher regions 
where men are men and Swiss mountain 
airs sound at their best. 

Mrs. Sanders was most enthusiastic 
about the faculty of the Institute. — 

“The members are simply marvelous!” 
she exclaimed. “We began as a family, 
and that spirit has continued. The fac- 
ulty holds together as one man. 

“We have never had even half so 
many advance registrations as we have 
for the new season, so it is evident that 
this is to be a record year.” 

The Institute’s season, which opened 
on Oct. 5, includes in its new curriculum 
several departures from the usual sched- 
ule. One of these is the requirement for 
pupils studying the violin in the peda- 
gogy course. Students, in the new sys- 
tem, are required also to study the viola, 
in connection with this course. A four 
year teacher’s course, including two 
years of practice teaching, following the 
winning of the certificate, is also an in- 
novation. 





Recital Announced by Mabel Farrar 


Mabel Farrar, violinist, a young pupil 
of Leopold Auer, will give her New 
York début recital in Town Hall on 
Nov. 11. Miss Farrar was heard in 


Carnegie Hall last winter as assisting 
artist at the forty-sixth annual concert 
of the New York Banks’ Glee Club. She 
has also played in joint recital with Elly 
Ney and with Esther Dale. 





Four Orchestras Engage Casals 


For the first time in many years, 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist, will appear as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony in 
February, 1926, under the baton of 


Frederick Stock. Mr. Casals has also 
been engaged by the New York, Detroit 
and Boston symphonies. 





Washington Heights Musical Club Be- 
gins Season with Concert 


The Washington Heights Musical 
Club, of which Jane R. Cathcart is 
president, opened its season with an at 
home given by her to members and 
friends in the studios occupied by Miss 
Catheart and Ethel Grow on Oct. 20, 


Songs were sung by Regina Kahl, dra- 
matic soprano, accompanied by Sylvia 
Voorhees, who has come to New York 
from Boston. Miss Kahl, pupil of Miss 
Grow, gave numbers by Respighi, Guila 
Recli, Sinding, Rubinstein, Wagner, 
Grace Harbison David, Alma Goatley, 
Eliot Griffis, Luizzi and Wintter Watts, 
Her voice has gained in richness, beauty 
and volume. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss, and Carolyn Beebe, honor- 
ary members, were present; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene C. Worden, Mrs. Ward 
Fenton, Harriet Lowrey, Helen Beebe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Baetz, Mrs. T. F. Kemper, 
Fanny Taylor Barrett, Caroline Voor- 
hees and Fordham Beard were among 
the guests. 


“NOCES” TO BE HEARD 








International Composers Guild Will Give 
Stravinsky Score 


Three subscription concerts on Sunday 
evenings in Aeolian Hall are announced 
by the International Composers’ Guild, 
founded five years ago by Edgar 
Varése. Four conductors are to appear: 
Fritz Reiner, making his first New York 
winter appearance on Dec. 27; Eugene 
Goossens and Ottorino Respighi on Jan. 
24, and Leopold Stokowski on Feb. 14. 

Among the works to be produced is 
Stravinsky’s “Noces,” which will be 
given for the first time in America, in 
concert form. The four piano parts will 
be played by Germaine Tailleferre, Al- 
fredo Casella, Georges Enesco and Carlos 
Salzedo. There will also be new works 
by Casella, Chavez, Goossens, Hinde- 
mith, Rieti, Respighi, Ruggles, Salzedo, 
Schonberg, Still and Varése. 

Florence Mills is to sing a song cycle 
by Still, written for her with small jazz 
orchestra accompaniment. Another 
soloist will be Mme. Respighi, who will 
sing the solos in the world premiére of 
one of her husband’s latest works. 





Yolanda Mér6é to Give Boston Recital 


Yolanda Méré, pianist, will give her 
first Boston recital in several years at 
Steinert Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
23. For her appearance as soloist with 
the New York Symphony at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 7, and 
Mecca Auditorium the following after- 
noon, Mme. Méré has chosen Liszt’s 
“Hungarian” Fantasy. She will play in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., on Jan. 12 and on 
Jan. 14, will give a recital in the foyer 
of the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
just after her first New York recital of 
the season at Aeolian Hall on Jan. 11. 





Greenwich to Hear Orchestral Concerts 
by David Mannes 


David Mannes, who for the past eight 
years has conducted two series of con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on Saturday evenings in January 
and March, has been engaged to give 
three orchestral concerts in Greenwich, 
Conn., this winter; under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Club. The concerts will 
be given on Wednesday afternoons, Nov. 
4, 18 and 25, and are intended primarily 
for young listeners. 





Maier and Pattison Engaged at Rutgers 


Rutgers University at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has booked Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison for a two-piano concert 


on Nov. 5. Mr. Maier has been en- 
gaged for a concert in Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, in the Community Concert Course. 
Mr. Maier has also been engaged to 
appear as soloist with the People’s Sym- 
phony of Boston on Nov. 8, when he will 
play the Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto 
Another orchestral appearance for Mr. 
Maier is with the American Orchestral 
Society in Town Hall, New York. 





Estelle Glenora Hutchinson Reopens 
Studio 
Estelle Glenora Hutchinson, vocal 


teacher of New York and Springfield, 
Mass., reopened her Carnegie Hall studio 
on Oct. 16 after a vacation spent in 
Lenox, Mass. Miss Hutchinson sang at 
the Convention of Homeopathic Doctors 
in Springfield on Oct. 12. 





Daisy Jean Heard at Lake Placid 


Daisy Jean was soloist in the recent 
Adirondack Music Festival, held in the 
Agora of the Lake Placid Club. She 
appeared in her double rdéle of ’cellist 
and soprano, accompanying her songs at 
the harp. In other numbers she was 
accompanied by the Boston Symphony 
Ensemble. 


Ethel Leginska Returns 
for Extensive Tours as 
Pianist and Conductor 
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Conductor and 


Ethel 


Pianist, 
Composer 


Leginska, 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, composer and 
conductor, arrived from Europe on the 
Resolute on Oct. 15. Mme. Leginska 
returns from Vienna where she has been 
preparing programs for her four per- 
formances as conductor of the Boston 
People’s Symphony in Boston on Nov. 1, 
8, 15, and Dec. 13 and the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Fall River, Mass., 
on Dec. 27. 

She will lead sixty men from the New 
York Philharmonic in a concert at Aeo- 
lian Hall on Jan. 3. Mme. Leginska will 
also conduct the Syracuse Symphony 
after the first of the year. The artist 
was announced to give her first piano 
recital of the season at Erie, Pa., on 
Oct. 19. 

Cities that will hear her in the ca- 
pacity of pianist include, in the order 
named, New York, Dayton, Ohio, as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony, 
Meadville, Pa., New York, Montreal, 
Toronto, Concord, N. H.; Brooklyn, 
Boston, Saginaw, Mich.; New York, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, York, 
and Evansville, Pa.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Baltimore, Maplewood, N. J.; New York, 
and Decatur, IIl. 

A tour of the Pacific Coast comprising 
over twenty appearances in Colorado, 
Arizona, California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, British Columbia and Montana and 
recitals in Chicago, Coatesville, Pa., and 
Washington, round out five months of 
activities before her return to Europe 
again in the first part of April. 





Harold Morris Reopens Piano Studio 


Harold Morris, pianist and composer, 
and Cosby Dansby Morris, pianist, have 
reopened their New York studio with a 
large enrollment. Mr. Morris is again a 
member of the faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art. One of his pupils will 
make an Aeolian Hall début this season. 





May Korb Sings With San Carlo 
Company 


May Korb, soprano, appeared as 
Gretel in Humperdinck’s opera with the 


San Carlo Company on Oct. 17, at the 
Century Theater. Other engagements 
in the near future for Miss Korb are in 
Montclair, N. J., and Montreal, where 
she will appear in joint recital with 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, Hollidaysburg, Pa., Newark, N. J., 
and Portland, Me. 





Sylvia Lent Changes Boston Début Date 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, postponed her 
Boston début recital to Sunday evening, 
Nov. 8, in order to appear with Walter 


Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
in Montclair, N. J., on Oct. 27. 


Fine Arts Club Gives “Traviata” 

BROOKLYN, Oct. 24.—‘Traviata” was 
presented at the Academy of Music by 
the Fine Arts Club of New York, Fran- 
cis Loubet, directar, under the auspices 
of the Societa Cittadini Padulesi of this 
city, recently. Rudko Morini, who was 





the Rosina in the San Carlo Company’s 
“Barber” of Oct. 12, was a charming 
Violetta with clear and ringing high 
tones. Luigi Pasinati was the Alfredo; 
and Enzo. Serafini, Germont. The 
smaller parts were taken by Gertrude 
Bianco, Margaret Tailor, Vincent St. 
John, Emanuel Fuentes, Giovanni Fulco, 
Ignennatius Palazy, Armando Borsati, 
Mario Mazzini and Giussepi Tona. The 
Spanish dances of the ballet, with Klara 
Kjellblad as premiére danseuse, added 
much color to the ballroom scene. The 
orchestra of more than thirty pieces 
from the Metropolitan Opera was under 
the capable leadership of Anthony Paga- 
nucci. 


SUNDAY SALONS AT PLAZA 








Chamber Music Programs To Be Given 
Under Carolyn Beebe 


Important in the realm of chamber 
music this season will be the Sunday 
salons to be given in the ballroom of the 
Plaza on the third Sunday evenings of 


November, December, January, February 
and March, under the musical direction 


of Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and founder 
of the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety. 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee Josephine Worden, chairman, 
announced that a series of teas would 
be given in connection with the salons, 
that eack tea would be in honor of some 
person prominent musically. Mrs. 
Worden stressed the value of the con- 
certs themselves, said that the social 
activities were but contributory. 

Chalmers Clifton, conductor of the 
American Orchestral Society, gave a 
short address in which he voiced appro- 
bation of the salons. 

Miss Beebe announced that her pro- 
grams would show interesting music not 
yet published. She will also include 
Deems Taylor’s “Portrait of a Lady,” 
with which she has already been very 
successful. The artist assisting at the 
first salon will be Cobina Wright, so- 
prano. 





Paul Reimers Joins Teaching Staff of 
Juilliard Foundation 


Paul Reimers, tenor, has joined the 
teaching staff of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation. Mr. Reimers specializes in 
the interpretation of German lieder, and 
was booked for an _ extensive tour 
through Holland and England when he 
was asked to join the Juilliard forces. 
Attracted by the prospect of teaching a 
work in which he is particularly inter- 
ested, Mr. Reimers cancelled the Euro- 
pean bookings; but will be heard in 
America in concerts and recitals under 
the management of Annie Friedberg. 

Van Vliet to Award Scholarships 

Cornelius Van Vliet has announced 
that he will award two scholarships to 
‘cello students, one for a male and one 
for a female student. Talented musi- 
cians, willing to undergo a period of 
four or five years’ study, or until they 
are considered ready for public appear- 
ance by Mr. Van Vliet, are eligible. 
Auditions will be granted in Mr. Van 
Vliet’s studio before a_ distinguished 
committee at a time to be announced. 


PASSED AWAY 


Dr. Abel Braslau 


Dr. Abel Braslau, father of Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, died suddenly of 
heart disease on the evening of Oct. 19, 
while dressing to attend the theater. 
Dr. Braslau was born in Kieff, Russia, 
in 1864. While attending college he was 
regarded as a promising tenor, and 
toured Russia with three other student 
singers. During this tour he memorized 
about 200 Russian folk-songs which he 
afterward published. After his gradu- 
ation he came to New York, where he 
entered the medical school of the New 
York University, receiving his doctor’s 
degree in 1889. He became known as 
one of the most prominent doctors in 
New York City. He is survived by his 
wife and daughter. 








Maurice F. Smith 
Maurice F. Smith, president for sev- 
eral years, of the Musicians’ Mutual 
Protective Union, died last week at his 
home in New York. Mr. Smith, who is 
survived by his wife, was a former 
member of the New York Assembly. 
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Mill SUT ALLEL 





RITIC: one apt to find fault; a 

censurer, is one of the defini- 
tions given by Worcester’s Dictionary 
for the gentle arbiter of music. What 
a dreadful, carping, altogether inhu- 
man person is this creature called 
“critic!” (Incidentally that is not the 
only thing he is called.) Imagine al- 
ways being disagreeable, always find- 
ing fault! Imagine being looked down 
upon by everyone —excepting, of 
course, pianists, violinists, singers, 
‘cellists, harpists, conductors, viola 
players, concert managers, publicity 
agents, composers, teachers, advertis- 
ing managers and others. . . 

Still, critics, like the poor, etc., etc. 

Boiling oil, the répertoire of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and a year of the 
daily practice of some bad vocalist, have 
been among the friendly suggestions re- 
ceived from well-wishers as fitting re- 
wards for these censurers. 

Why not make the punishment fit 
the crime? Critics who loathe “Romeo 
and Juliet” could be buried alive; those 
who faint at “Tosca” might be pushed 
from a high parapet, and haters of 
“Butterfly” might be forced to commit 
hara-kiri! 

Likewise, those who think “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” unbearable would be neatly 
strangled. All these events, of course, 
would be accompanied by the music in 
question. 

Really, some of these fault-finders 
aren’t a bad sort, and they certainly do 
have a hard life! Few people realize 
how difficult it is to slumber during a 
concert. During Brahms’ “Cradle Song” 
and the Berceuse from “Jocelyn” it is 
easy, but how about when Tchaikovsky’s 
“1812” and the “Rienzi” Overture are 
played? 

And this brings up a discussion of 
different kinds of sleep. The “Siegfried 
Idyl” is one of the most restful lullabies. 
whereas a Mahler Symphony is a veri- 
table series of Traumeswirren! “Liebes- 
traum” brings up anything but dreams 
of love in one’s mind. 


First Aid to the Carper 


The problem of lightening the critic’s 
labors is one that might well engage 
our best inventive minds. “By pity en- 
lightened, the guileless fool”—a la 
“Parsifal”—some Edison or Burbank 
might well graft a new race of per- 
formers. 

Radio might 


simplify the critic’s 
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_ Wanted, Relief!—The Perilous Calling of the Critic 
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HOW REVIEWERS OF THE FUTURE MAY “COVER” CONCERTS 


Elsie Carpell Gives Her Impression of “What the Well-Dressed Music Censor of the 
Future Will Wear,” Visualizing an Era When Listening-In May Lighten the Strain 


on the Reviewer’s Goloshes and Taxi Allowance. 


By Simply Pressing a Dial, the 


Hendersons and Downses of 1975 May “Drop in” to Hear a Mezzo-Contralto or an 


Oboist within the Same Minute 


troubles considerably. Think of all the 
fun it would be to review a concert after 
having heard it over station BAH! We 
might imagine an evening in the life of 
“Sour Joe,” critic of the New York Eve- 
ning Yelp, as follows: 

After a fine dinner, which has been 
eaten at a rate of not more than fifteen 
miles an hour, our critic arises from 
the festive board. Having examined the 
golf trophies which repose in the china 
closet to his heart’s content, he strolls 
into the radio room, humming softly to 
himself. 

In the radio room he finds the pro- 
grams for the three concerts he is 
covering, together with 147 boxes of 
monogrammed cigarettes, the gifts of 
artists who are scheduled to give recitals 
in the near future. 

Having dispatched the butler for a 
package of Camels, our critic reclines 
luxuriously on a couch and languidly 
touches the button which sets the radio 
in operation. There are six dials on 
the set, one apiece for Carnegie, Aeolian 
and Town Halls, one for the Metropoli- 


tan, one for the Manhattan Opera House 
and one that he has christened the “re- 
lief dial.” 

Turning on Dial No. 1, he is straight- 
way transported to a ringside seat in 
Town Hall, although his body remains 
at 269 Wimphee Street and his eyes 
are riveted upon the latest issue of La 
Vie Parisienne. 

After hearing “Gawd Bless Pew and 
Keep Yew, Mother Machree-ee-ee,” he 
shouts. “Rotten!” and blows cigarette 
smoke into the loud speaker, thus satisfy- 
ing the life-long ambition of every critic 

Turning the Aeolian Hall switch, Joe 
leaps to his feet, muttering feelingly 
“that *&?! /&e%! static.” A 
glance at his program, however, re- 
assures him. It is only an ultra-modern 
boomerang suite being given its first per- 
formance (and its last, if our critic has 
anything to say about it) by the K.K.K. 
(Krazy Kreators’ Klub). It is followed 
by Schwelmbacher’s Concerto for Three 
Oboes and Water Hydrant. Our critic 
groans. 

While “Death and Transportation” is 





being sung by the Subway Songsters, 
Joe aecisively defeats Joe Jr. at marbles 
and perfects his mashie stroke at the 
expense of three electric light bulbs and 
the glass in both bookcases. 

“Papa,” pleads his progeny, “please 
tune in on the opera house, so we can 
hear what that funny prompter says.’ 

“All right,” agrees our critic mag- 
nanimously, and soon the liquid strains 
of “Faust” fill the air, punctuated by 
“No, no!— Lut, en souvenir de sa belle,’ 
in a healthy masculine voice. It is evi- 
dently “that funny prompter”! 


Fiiling Two Sticks 


“Weu, that’s all I have to cover to- 
night, thank heaven!” says Joe, turning 
off the radio. “Now run along to bed. 
— gotta write some *&!? reviews.” 

aving sketched out briefly what he 
thinks of the evening’s happenings, our 
critic steps to the broadcaster, which is 
set to the Evening Yelp’s wave length. 

“Hello, Mac,” he calls into the micro- 
phone, “here’s the dope: 

“Last night’s Town Hall audience 
heard an experienced singer in Michael! 
Hoolihan, Russian tenor. Mr. Hoolihan 
was handicapped by nervousness in his 
first group, but soon overcame the white 
terror—quotation marks around that, 
Mac—and his later numbers, especially 
the lovely ‘Mother Machree,’ were de- 
livered with marked skill and amusing 
Irish dialect. We should enjoy hearing 
Mr. Hoolihan again in the near future 
—he sent me a swell book, Mac. We 
implore him to sing ‘Mother Machree’ 
once more, should he elect to reappear. 

“At Aeolian Hall was given the four- 
teenth concert of the Krazy Kreators’ 
Klub, an organization which deserves 
the highest sort of praise for the diligent 
search it is making for important novel- 
ties. Indeed, a more diligent search than 
the K.K.K. is conducting would be diffi- 
cult to imagine, as it is doubtful if any 
of the things they have thus far pre- 
sented were written by human beings 
who inhabit the earth. 

“‘Faust’ was presented for the third 
time in two weeks at the opera house, 
with the same cast and prompter that 
gave it last time. 

“That'll be all tonight, Mac, and if 
you think of anything else you can 
write it in.” 

And the last that we see of our critic, 
he is howling with joy over a prize fight 
that the “relief dial” transmits to him. 

Another way of making things easier 
for the critic would be by eliminating 
concerts entirely. 

Not such a bad plan, is it? 

WILLIAM SPIER. 





CLEVELAND FORCES 


Two Programs Reveal Fine 
Skill In Works of 
Diversity 
By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 24.—The eighth sea- 
son of the Cleveland Orchestra, with 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting, began last 
week with two concerts, the first of a 
popular character, and the other sym- 
phonic. 

The popular program, given in con- 
junction with the civic administration in 
Public Hall on Oct. 11, before more than 
10,000 persons, was termed “Music of 
Many Lands.” Ten different nationali- 
ties were represented on the list, and 
as many were present in the audience 
to pay tribute to their countries as well 
as to the orchestra. 

During the evening Newton D. Baker 
addressed the audience. In behalf of 
the city he welcomed the orchestra, and 
in behalf of the orchestra he thanked the 
city. High praise was bestowed upon 


ARE GIVEN OVATION 


the orchestra for the great work it is 
doing in the community, and the audi- 
ence displayed its appreciation thereof 
by a storm of applause that would not 
subside until Mr. Sokoloff spoke. He 
said, “I used to think that Cleveland 
was not yet ready for the music of its 
orchestra; now I know it is. Our best 
efforts shall always be for you _ all, 
mothers, fathers and all the children.” 

A well devised program was arranged. 
The “Star-Spangled Banner” was fol- 
lowed by the “William Tell” Overture; 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose’; Pa- 
derewski’s Menuet; Dvorak’s “Slavonic” 
Dance, Op. 46, No. 3; Johann Strauss’ 
“Tales From the Vienna Woods”; EI- 
gar’s “Pomp and Circumstance”; Enes- 
co’s “Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1; Schu- 
mann’s “Tréumerei”’; Brahms’ “Hun- 
garian” Dance No. 5, and Tchaikovsky’s 
“1812 Overture.” 

On Oct. 15 another large throng con- 
gregated in Masonic Hall to greet the 
orchestra at its first symphonic concert, 
and so great was the applause when 
Mr. Sokoloff appeared on the stage that 
it was some minutes before the program 
could begin. 

The program contaired several old 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Makers 





favorites as well as some new composi- 
tions. Weber’s always popular overture 
to “Der Freischiitz’” was the opening 
number. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 
was given an inspired reading. A per- 
fect blending of tone and balance, made 
possible by the new distribution of 
choirs, was noticeable in the most deli- 
cate pianissimi as well as in the climaxes. 
Respighi’s symphonic poem, the “Foun- 
tains of Rome,” was a gorgeously colored 
picture. Extracts from Berlioz’s “Dam- 
nation of Faust,” including the “Dance 
of the Sprites,” “Ballet of the Sylphs,” 
and the “Rakoczy” March, formed an in- 
teresting conclusion to the program. 


Houston Teachers Discuss Vital Issues 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 24.—As a result 
of the impetus gained from the State 
Teachers’ Association Convention, held 
here last year, music teachers of this 


city met recently to consider sending a 
delegation to the convention to be held 
at Greenville, Tex., Nov. 27 and 28. 
Houston has about 200 members in the 
Association. Mrs. John Wesley Graham 
of this city, is vice-president. Issues to 
be considered are: standardization of 
teachers, the privilege of cities to vote 
on devoting a percentage of their taxes 
for the maintenance of municipal bands, 
the place of music in public schools and 
State institutions of learning, and pro- 
fessional ethics for music teachers. 





Franz Schalk Celebrates Twenty-fifth 
Year with Vienna Opera 


VIENNA, Oct. 7.—Franz Schalk cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his connection with the Vienna Staat- 
soper. recently. The newly created title 
of Staatsoper Director was bestowed on 
him. 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








Bush s Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 


or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 





Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all- metal action. 





WEAVER PIANOS 


An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York,.Pa 
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